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A certain 
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connection with the literary history of Chatter 
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to make the public formally ac 
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means of his publication entitled — 
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“Love and Madness, 
Letters between parti 
mentioned, wer 
London, 1730— 
in which, by a somewhat censurable admixture 
truth and fiction, the melancholy history of Miss 
Reay, the actress and mistress of Lord Sandwich, 
and her lover and murderer, the Rev. Mr. Hack- 
man, is shadowed forth—the latter being made to 


ry too true; 
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in other respects; while later impressions, as for 
instance one before me (small 8vo, Ipswich, 1809, 


| pp. 178), have suffered elimination of certain en- 


give, in one of his imaginary letters to his mistress, 


the sad story of the young Bristol poet. 
_ This interesting work, of which Mr. D, Wilson, 
in his Chatterton; a Biographical Study (8vo, 
1870), speaks as “containing more of graphic 
gimpees of the boy than all subsequent writers 
ve supplied”—had a considerable sale, three 
editions at least—mine is the third—appearing in 
the year of its —— In the first of these, 
en to owndes, a poem entitled “The 
is to be found, which was withdrawn from 
subsequent ones. These, moreover, are mutilated 


tire letters (xxxvii. and xxxix.), and important 
retrenchments throughout the whole series. The 
author, desiring, at a long subsequent period, to 
recover a copy for republication in Paris, was par- 
ticular in asking Mr. Nichols to obtain “ an un- 
tailed edition, containing the P.S. to the me- 
y of Johnson.” 

Serious imputations rest upon the compiler in 
of the manner in which it is alleged he 
became possesse d of the manuscripts of Chatterton, 
left in the hands of the mother and sister of the 
unfortunate young poet. These are fully set forth 
by Southey, with the correspondence, in his pro- 
posals for his complete edition of Chatterton, for 
the benefit of his relatives, in the Monthly Maga- 
sine for Nov. 1799. The Rev. Herbert Croft— 
he had not then succeeded to the baronetey—was 
then residing in Denmark, and replied to Southey’s 


s by— 


cul 


respect 


charg 
Madness. <A Létter from 
cting an unprovoked attack 
ring his absence from England, 


“Chatterton and Love and 
Denmark to Mr, } I 
made upon the 


I 


x 


This was publishe Gentlemai 


} lin the "3 Magazine, 

vol. Ixx. pp. 99, 222, and 322, and is a verbose 

urrilous attack upon Southey, evading the 

arge, that he had obtained the papers from 

Mrs. Chatterton and Mrs. Newton under promise 

to return them in half an hour, and had subse- 

quently published them for his own benefit, making 

what was considered an inadequate remuneration 

eleven guineas) to their rightful owners. 

uthey replied brietly to this in the same volume, 

p. 226: and an account of the affair will be found 

y nescences of Coleri ge and St uthey, 

and Southey’s Life and Cor- 
resvondence, Vol. ii. p. 186. 

In September, 1797,Coleridge writes to Cottle— 
‘Herbert Croft is in Exeter Gaol! This is un- 
lucky. Poor devil! He must now be unpep- 
pered.” It is a pity that the reminiscent gives 
no explanation of these enigmatical expressions ; 
it was in this very year that Croft succeeded to 
the baronetcy on the death of his cousin, Sir 
John, the grandson of Sir Archer Cr ft, the second 
baronet. 

Sir Herbert Croft, before taking holy orders, 


and sci 


(some 
} 


So 


+), 


| and a member of the Middle Temple, was a friend 


of the son of Dr. Young, author of the Night 
Thoughts, and in that capacity contributed a me- 
moir of the poet, to be published among Johnson’s 
Lives. Boswell considered that this contribution 
possessed considerable merit, and was “a pretty 
successful imitation of Johnson’s style”; but this 
Burke denied, more sagaciously asserting that it 
had “all his pomp without his force; the nodosi- 
ties of the oak without its strength ; the contor- 
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tions of the sibyl without the inspiration” ; while 
Macaulay justly styles it “ pompous and foolish.” 

After the death of the great lexicographer, Sir 
Herbert issued proposals for a new edition of the 
Dictionary of his friend (“mon ami Johnson,” as 
he called him thirty years later), “ corrected with- 
out the smallest omission, considerably improved 
and enlarged with more than twenty thousand 
words, illustrated by examples from’ the books 
quoted by Dr. Johnson, and from others of the best 
authority in our own and former times.” The 
subscription was fixed at twelve guineas, and the 
work to be in four volumes, folio: but the project 
was not carried out, owing, according to one ac- 
count, to a want of a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers, or, according to the subsequent statement 
of the projector, to the failure of certain promises 
made to him by Mr. Pitt in 1783. 

In a letter to his friend John Nichols he alludes 
to his collections for this work, amounting to two 
hundred volumes in 4to, and expresses his desire 
that, after his death, they should be deposited in 
some public library. Is it known whether this 
intention was ever carried into effect ? and if so, 
where the collections have found a resting-place ? 

A notice of Sir Herbert Croft will be found in 
the Biographicai Dictionary of Living Authors, 
8vo, 1816, pp. 81 and 424; in Nichols’s Zlustra- 
tions of the Literary History of the Eighteenth 
Century, vol. v. pp. 202-218, with a portrait after 
Abbott by Skelton; and in the Gentle man's Maga- 
zine, May 1816, in which year, at the age of sixty- 
five, he closed his varied career in Paris, in which 
city, partly from pecuniary embarrassments, and 
partly as one of the English subjects detained in 
France by the tyranny of Buonaparte, he had re- 
sided for fifteen years. 

To these various accounts is subjoined a copious 
list of the literary executions and projects of the 
deceased baronet. In none of these, however, do 
I find mention of the last, and perhaps the most 
important work of the author. As written by an 
Englishman in the French language; as a critical 
examination into the style and grammar of a 
masterpiece of French literature; and thus appro- 
priately to be termed, in the words of a French 
correspondent of the author, a “ véritable phé- 
noméne littéraire,” this work appears to me to 
merit some notice and association with its author 
in these pages. It is entitled— 


«“ Commentaires sur les meilleurs Ouvrages de la Langue 
francaise, pour en accompagnuer toutes les éditions 
spécialement les deux collections de M. P. Didot l'ainé. 
Par Je Chevalier Croft, Baronnet anglais. S8vo, a Paris. 
De I’'Imprimerie de P. Didot Vainé, M.pcccxy. pp. 467. 


Tome premier.” 





In his preface the author thus speaks of his 
work :— 


“J’ai toujours aimé la langue de Massillon et de Racine. 
Cet ouvrage est le fruit de mon amour, de mon respect 








pour elle, et de plus de quarante années consacrées & 
l'approfondir.” 

He is aware that a foreigner who should attempt 
to point out or correct the grammatical or other 
errors of the classical authors of France, or pre- 


| scribe rules for the language, would lay himself 


right. 





open to a charge of vanity and presumption ; but 
he reminds his reader that the stranger is often 
qualified to perceive and appreciate that which the 
native, from very familiarity, fails to notice; that, 
in France, Vaugelas, who first gave rules for the 
French language, was almost as much a foreigner 
as himself; and that, in England, at least to the 
time of Hume, the best histories were those of 
Froissard and Rapin-Thoiras, both Frenchmen, 
and the best account of our constitution was that 
of De Lolme, a Swiss. He devotes the whole of 
his first volume to a commentary on the Petit- 
Caréme of Massillon, and the two Sermons printed 
with it, making citation of four hundred and 
twenty-nine passages, many remarkable for their 
beauty, and all for some peculiarity of grammar 
or style, which is examined and discussed with a 
nice and critical sagacity, which, if it sometimes 
degenerates -into trifling, exhibits a minute ac- 
quaintance with the language in which they are 
written, An admirable index completes the 
volume. ; 

This first commentary was to be immediately 
followed by one on La Fontaine; this, again, to 
be succeeded by others in the order of the clas- 
sical authors which form the collection of Didot. 
I must not omit to say that the book is sumptu- 
ously printed in the best style of this eminent 
typographer, on vellum paper, with large margins 
and rough edges. 

Before I give to this handsome book the Rox- 
burgh coating it deserves, I should like to be 
assured that no further volumes appeared. I 
imagine not; I have never seen or heard of any, 
and the author's death in the following year would 
leave the project, which he says “ n’est point 
l’ouvrage d’un petit nombre d'années ni d’une 
médiocre application,” in all probability, un- 
achieved, except in so far as regards the single 
which I have made the subject of the 
Wuturam Bares, B.A. 


volume 
foreguing remarks, 


Birmingham. 





WILL OF THE REGENT MAR, 1568. 

John Lord Erskine was the first of the restored 
earls to the most ancient dignity in Scotland, of 
which théy had been deprived for more than one 
hundred and fifty years by the tyranny of the first 
five monarchs of the name of James. By the grace of 
Queen Mary and her Parliament, and of James VI, 
the heir of line was restored to his just rights, so 
far as it could be restored, and was declared the 
direct heir of Isabella, Countess of Mar in her own 
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As the will or testament has recently turned up, 
there could not be a more eligible place for pre- 
serving &@ Copy than “N. & Q.”:— 

“At Sterling ye ix of August, ye yeir of God 
j=velxviij yeris, I, Johne erle of Mar, be yis present 
makand my latter will, commendis my saule to the mer- 
cies of God, assurand myself of my redemption and salva- 
tion thro Jesus Christ our Lord, and body to be buriet at 
the plesor of God as becummes ane Christiane, and that 
in the Kirk of Alway (Alloa), quhair I ordane ane honour- 
able sepulture to be maid and ye relicts of my foirbears 
fhat ar in ye Abbay of Cambuskyneyth to be trans- 
ported again. — ; 

“Item. I leif my spous Annabell Murray tutrix to 
my sone and dochter, and commandis thame to use hir 
counsale at all tymes. And siclyk I nominate and con- 
stitut my said spous my executrix and intromissatrix 
with my guiddis and ye inventorie yairof to be maid by 


= I will my said executrix pay my dettis quichis 
I am awand to ony persone, and speciallie ye dettis 
following, viz.: to Johne Wardlaw in Leyth, conform to 
his accompt oblest for me to sondre in Edinburgh, and 
ve dett to Johne Leichman and Allane Olyphand, con- 
forme to yair compts. ijt merkis to Mr. Abrahame 
Creychtoune’s executors, quha hes my greit chanzie in 
yad*; sondre other dettis to craftismen in Edinburgh, 
as yair tikattis beris, ane hundreth merkis to Gilbert 
Cowstoun, in Ferretoun. 

“Item. I will my said executrix gratifie sic of my 
seruands as are nocht yet helpit be me, sic as Yowng 
Craigingelt, Andro Galbrayt, Johne Murray of Polmeis, 
and speciale ye paige. 

“Item. The rest of my guiddis quhilks fall to my part 
I leif to my dochter gif I depart before scho be mariet. 

“Item. Last of all I will yat my said spous vse ye 
counsale of my broder and frends yat ar cum of my hous, 
and vders that ar cum of the hous, sic as Lochlevin and 
Drumquhassill and Archebald Haldane my auld trew 
and faythful seruand in all the thing is yat concernis ye 
tretment of friendis and intertainment of yame to the 
kingis grace seruice for the hono® of the hous. In witness 
beirof I subscriwe yis my awin writin. 

‘ , “ JoHNE ERLE oF Mar.” 

Although the Regent was recognised as Ear] of 
Mar, being the undisputed heir of line of the 
Countess Isabella, who had married Alexander the 
bastard of the Wolf of Badenoch, he took nothing 
but the recognition of his status by Queen Mary 
and her Parliament, and a title to recover the lands 
of his earldom, which had been parcelled out 
amongst the royal minions. His son, however, 
was successful in getting back considerable por- 
tions, including Kildrummy Castle, in 1626, after 
along and keenly contested lawsuit in which all 
the eminent lawyers of the time were employed 
against him. J. M. 


EDITORIAL ETHICS. 

The propriety of the notice which I have seen 
on several occasions in your columns, viz. that 
Writers should be careful in specifying the par- 
ticular edition of the books from which they quote, 
has lately been enforced on my mind by a little 


Pawn. 


incident springing out of a literary inquiry in 
which I have been engaged, and which has re- 
called my attention to a question of great import- 
ance to.all literary men, the discussion of which 
might, I think, be very advantageously entered 
upon in the columns of “N. & Q.” 

[ allude to the duties which the editors of new 
editions of recognised Standard Books owe to the 
original Authors and to the Public. 

As I am anxious that this discussion should, as 
far as possible, avoid anything approaching to a 
personal question, I shall, in referring to the 
several instances of mistaken conduct on the part 
of editors to which I refer, take care to avoid any 
indication of the particular books which have 
called forth this communication. 

In the first place there surely cannot be two 
opinions that the first duty of an editor who 
undertakes to reproduce the work of a deceased 
scholar is, to make the foundation of his new edi- 
tion the edition which contains the author's latest 
correction, and as such exhibits his latest views 
and opinions, or the result of his last inquiries and 
researches, as the case may be. 

Yet this first duty is, I fear, frequently over- 
looked ; and I could point to one of the most re- 
markable books in the whole range of English 
literature, on which one of the most acci mplished 
scholars and critics of our day devoted himself 
most assiduously and most successfully to the pre- 
paration of a new edition, but omitted at starting 
to ascertain that the edition which he adopted as 
the basis of his own, was the last and best edition 
of the original book. 

Again, if an editor undertakes to produce a 
new edition of a popular book, on which other 
scholars have already laboured, and professes to 
incorporate the labours of his predecessors, and 
to supplement them with the results of his own 
studies and researches, there can be no question 
that it is a duty to his author and to the public 
that he has before him all the existing comments 
and notes of any value. 

Yet I have before me at this minute a standard 
book of great popularity and interest, edited some 
few years since by a man of letters ‘peculiarly 
fitted for the task, of great industry and intelli- 
gence ; and I have beside an edition of the same 
work published many years before, with an 
abundance of valuable notes by well-known wri- 
ters, which edition and which notes have been 
entirely overlooked by him. 

But there is a still graver fault of which editors 
are sometimes guilty, and that, unlike the sins of 
omission to which I havé referred, is a fault ad- 
visedly and deliberately committed. I mean when 
an editor thinks proper so to alter and reconstruct 
the work before him, that when the book comes 
out it is impossible to discover how much belongs 
to the original writer, how much to those who 
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have subsequently laboured upon it, and how 
much is the work of the new editor. 

Some forty or fifty years ago a book of great 
learning, the work of an elegant and acconyplished 
scholar, had become so scarce and so expensive 
that a new edition of it was called for. This even- 
tually appeared under the editorship of a man of 
great learning, and who approached his task and 
devoted himself to it in the true spirit of a scholar. 
The edition, which for distinction sake I will call 
edition A, proved a great success, and in the course 
of some ten or fifteen years was out of print; but 
it had awakened a great taste for the subject on 
which it treated, and a new edition was called for. 

This new edition, which I will call edition B, 
was edited by a gentleman who had paid con- 
siderable attention to the subject, and who was 
assisted in his endeavours to give completeness to 
the work by the contributions of many distin- 
guished scholars and men of letters, who sub- 
scribed their names to their various notes and 
contributions, so that the reader, when he con- 
sults the book, knows precisely upon what autho- 
rity the information which he finds in it is 
founded. 

That such a book should be well received is no 
more than might be expected; and in course of 
time this edition, which was probably a large one, 
was exhausted, and a third, which may be distin- 
guished as edition C, was called for and produced. 

The editor of edition C—a gentleman well 
versed in the matters treated of in a certain portion 
of the work—like his predecessor, had the good 
fortune to enlist the sympathies of a number of 
excellent scholars, who have enriched the pages of 
the book with the results of their studies and in- 
vestigations. But the work, as may be believed, 
having been greatly enlarged by these successive 
editions, the editor thought it necessary to recast 
and remodel his materials. 
which I complain. The omissions, insertions, 
modifications, and arrangements, in my opinion, 
affect the harmony and general character of the 
book. But this is a small evil compared with 
‘what remains. 

The reader who consults the book now finds it 
difficult in some cases, impossible, I believe, in 


others, to ascertain to whom the various parts of 


the book really belong ;—whether to the original 
author, in whom he could place implicit reliance, 
whether to the editor of edition C—a gentleman 
who would never dream of claiming the right to 
speak with the authority of such author — or 


whether the statement is made by one or other of 


the gentlemen who have contributed to the work; 
mtlemen to whose opinions the reader will be 
ayer to ascribe weight and influence in the 
proportion in which he recognises their scholar- 
ms and respects their judgment. 
think most of your readers will agree with 
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| me, that the gentleman to whom we are indebted 
for edition C, in thus confusing the work of the 
original writer with his own labour and the con- 
tributions of his friends, has not done justice either 
to the original author, or to the men of letters who 
may have to consult it as the last, if not the best, 
edition of the standard work in question. E, E, 


FOLK LORE. 

DenBYsHIRE WEATHER Sayine.—If, on the 
19th of September, there is a storm from the 
south, a mild winter may be expected. 

Tuos. Ratcrrrrs, 

Fork Lore or AN APPLE-TREE.—In the last 
week in July I was walking in a garden in the 
county of Rutland, when my companion directed 
my attention to an apple-tree on which were 
blossoms as well as fruit. She told me that this 
was regarded in the immediate neighbourhood as 
a very bad omen, and betokened death to one of 
the family before next spring. 


Cutusert Bepe. 


A Prece or Fotx Lore rrom Cornwath.— 
“Mary Ann D. was taking a cup of tea wi’ me; 
an’ I sez to her, sez I: ‘ How shed granny be so 
long adyin’?’ And all of a sudden I screech’d 
to Mary Ann, ‘ Why, how can her die? Granny’s 
athurt the planchin’!’ ‘Gvod me!’ sez she; 
and then she and I tored up stairs, and lashed 
round the bed, and just to once granny did give 
one groan, and died to reckly. She were athurt 
the planchin’, and could n’ die till we did put her 
right along it.” W. PB. F, 

East-ANGLIAN Fork Lore: Sewrne.—lf a 
button, tape, &c. be sewn on a garment while it 
is worn on the person, itis unlucky. ‘The shirt, 
petticoat, &c. should be taken off, that the button 
may be sewn on under auspicious influences. 

Hype CLaRKe. 

Yorxsu1re Forx Lore. —In Cleveland the 
belief is that where a cow has twin calves the 
first-born will be fruitful and the second barren, 
be they of whatever sex, unless such alleged 
barren animal meets with another born as iteelf. 

EBORACUM. 

Awatonian Fotx Lore: Teetra.— When 3 
tooth is pulled out it should be buried in the 
ground, and then money will be found or obtained. 

Hype CLARKE. 


PEASECOD, CODFISH, CODPIECE. 
* We are told that the syllable cod, in these 
words, is Anglo-Saxon. I doubt it; for there is 
| no such word in any of the other Teutonic dis- 
| lects. I derive it from the Latin, and think 
| peasecod to have been the original word, and that 
| © mere Anglicising of pisi cauda: for let any one 
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look at a row of peas, and he will see that the 
seed-vessels hang like ¢az/s, and are not erect or 
horizontal like those of the bean and other plants. 
Some fancied resemblance of form, but still more 
its abounding in globular eggs, may have caused 
the well-known fish to be named peasecod-jish, 
codfish, cod, just as the Germans may have called 
it stockfish from its resemblance to a stick or log. 
Cod, when become a single word, was applied to 
a variety of objects: hence in Scotland and the 
North of England a pillow is still called a cod— 
a name probably given when pillow and bolster- 
were the same, and derived from the shape of the 
latter. 

The codpiece, about which some nonsense has 
been written, was a portion of the attire of our 
ancestors. It hung in front of the hose, to the 
waistband of which it was attached by pornts or 
strings ; and it contained a cod, or pocket, in which 
the wearer carried his purse, &c.: for there were 
no pockets in either doublet or hose. I am con- 
vinced that it was the zona of the ancients, for I 
cannot believe that this last was a mere hollow 
belt like a shot pouch. I rather think it was a 
belt which went outside the tunic, with a cod- 
jece attached toit. Like doublet and hose, it 

d to give way at the Restoration to French 
fashions, and its only remaining representative is 
the Highland philibeg. 

The codpiece was usually made of cloth; and 
its form, like that of the philibeg, was generally 
four-square. Its size, too, varied considerably ; 
for Herrick says of a dishonest guest at a feast :— 

“ Shark, when he goes to any publick feast, 
Eats, to one’s thinking, of all there the least. 
What saves the master of the house thereby ? 
When, if the servants search, they may descry, 
In his wide codpiece, dinner being done, 

Two napkins cram’d up, with a silver spoon.” 


Codpiece and farthingale, like breeches and petti- 
coat at present, stood for the two sexes; and 
Shakespeare makes a young lady and her maid 
jest very pleasantly and very innocently upon 
them. So in— 


“ Great prince of plackets, lord of codpieces ;” 


the meaning of which is simply, the ruler of 
both sexes; for I have shown elsewhere that 
placket was a stomacher, and nothing else. 

‘ Like other harmless words, codpiece was some- 
times turned to an ill purpose by rakes and 
humorists, Shakespeare has two instances of 
these; one of which is hardly intelligible, and 
the other not very much so. These, and a couple 
of passages in Romeo and Juliet, are all that could 
give just cause of offence to Mr. Bowdler and his 
successors, Tuos, KgientLey. 





DR. JOHNSON AND CHARLES DICKENS. 


It would seem rather incredible to put down to 
Dr. Johnson’s conversation one of the wildly comic 
stories of Mr. Sam Weller, Junior, but to him it 
undoubtedly belongs. All will remember in Pick- 
wick—to which I cannot refer, as it is not in my 
library—a narration by the inimitable Sam of a 
gentleman who was so fond of muffins that he 
endangered his life. His doctor thereon forbad 
the indulgence, but the patient was obstinate :— 

“Do you think two shillings’ worth of muffins 
would kill me, doctor? ” he asks.—“It might,” 
said the doctor.—“ Half a crown’s worth would 
for certain then ?”—“TI should think it would,” 
said the doctor.—* Thereon the gentleman,” says 
Sam, “bought three shillings’ worth of muffins, 
toasted, buttered, ate them, and blew his brains 
out.” — “ God bless me!” cries Pickwick, “ why 
did he do that? ”—*To prove that the doctor 
was in the wrong!” 

Now the exact origin of this is in Boswell’s 
Johnson, vii. 238, Murray’s edition. Johnson was 
talking about suicide. Mr. Beauclerk said :— 

“That every wise man -who intended to shoot him- 
self took two pistols, that he might be sure of doing it at 
once. Lord ——’s cook shot himself with one pistol, and 
lived ten days in great agony. Mr. ——, who loved 
buttered muffins, but durst not eat them because they dis- 
agreed with his stomach, resolved to shoot himself; and 
then he eat three buttered muffins for breakfast, before 
shooting himself, knowing that he should not be troubled 
with indigestion. He had two charged pistols ; one was 
found lying charged upon the table by him, after he had 
shot himself with the other.—‘ Well,’ said Johnson, with 
an air of triumph, ‘you see here one pistol was suffi- 


|} « ient.’ 


The three buttered muffins, in the humorous 
exaggeration of Charles Dickens, expand into 
three shillings’ worth; but the story is the same, 
and a very curious phase of the human mind and 
heart it exhibits. That appetite must indeed be 
morbid which is willing to purchase a solitary 
gratification, such as eating buttered muffins, at 
the expense of life itself! and yet how many in- 
stances of such folly do we not meet with! Mr. 
Croker declares that the gentleman who thus 
destroyed his life was Johnson’s old friend Mr. 
Fitzherbert, who killed himself January 2, 1772 ; 
and by such a suicide he has earned an immor- 
tality—such as it is. Harn FRIsweLt. 

Great Russell Street, W.C. 


Maneouam. — The note of W. T. T. D. (4" 8, 
viii. 276) reminds me of a derivation in Mon- 
tagu’s Gleanings in Craven. It is there stated, 
on the learned authority of the late Rev. W. 
Carr, B.D., that the local surname of “ Mang- 
ham” arose from the first of the family being a 
foundling at Borden. The child was brought up 
and provided for by a few families in the neigh- 
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bourhood, and so went by the name of “ amang 
’em ”’=“‘ amongst them.” In process of time the 
“amang ‘em’ became “ Mangham.” If the name 
is found in other localities, and can be shown to 
be ancient, the Craven story must fall. 

STEPHEN JACKSON. 


Burrer.—In Hotten's excellent, though neces- 


sarily imperfect Slang Dictiunary, this word of 
half jocose abuse is derived from the old French 
word bouffurd. I have found, however, in a scarce 


book written by J. Badcock, an early writer on | 


slang and thieves’ tricks, a Jess far-fetched and 





truer derivation. That erudite writer, who 
flourished some forty years ago, says that the 
buffer was a kinsman of the duffer or low class 


pedlar. The buffer generally drew you mysteri- 
ously into some bye street, and then unbuttoning 

( and waistcoat unwound from next his 
skin (or buff’) coils of sham Indian handkerchiefs 
supposed to have been smuggled. I remember 
when a boy that these sham smugglers hung a 
good deal about Gray's Inn Lane. They generally 
dressed as sailors, and used nautical expressions— 


his coat 


scoundrels every inch of them nevertheless; and | 


the handkerchiefs washed to white rags the first 
time they went into the tub, no doubt. 
WALTER THORNBURY. 


Dr. Jomnson.—It is a hazardous thing to write 
from memory when treating of facts, and this is 
what Mr. Robert Buchanan seems to have done 
in relation to Dr. Johnson’s tour to the Hebrides. 
He says :— 

“He (Dr. Johnson) faced hardships and dangers un- 
exampled in his honest experience, trudged footsore on 


endless moors, lay half-drowned in the bottom of leaky | 


Highland boats, faced the fury of real Highland storms, 
got drunk with mad Highland lairds, and showed at every 
step the patience of a martyr and the pluck of a soldier.” 
Land of Lorne, i. 166-7, 

The words I have italicised, making so unjust 
an imputation, are the more remarkable coming, 
as they do, from a writer who expresses so much 
admiration for the subject of them, and who 


especially refers to the journals both of the Doctor | 


and of Boswell. 

That at some time of his life Dr. Johnson drank 
occasionally to excess we know from his own ad- 
mission :-— 

“I found myself apt to go to excess in it (wine), and 
therefore after having been for some time without it on 
account of illness, I thoucht it better not to return to it.” 
Life, ed. 1823, ii, 437, 

He had certainly become an abstainer previous 
to his journey to Scotland; for Boswell mentions— 

“We only regretted that he could not be prevailed 
with to partake of the social glass.”"—Journal, edition 
1813, p. 337. 

I called attention the other day (ant2, 264) to 
a statement that Dr. Johnson not only took snuff 
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but carried it in his waistcoat pocket—an assep- 
tion for which I am unable to find any authority, 

The charm of Boswell’s book is the exact reja. 
tion of small matters, which bring the subject of 
his biography before us “in his habit as he lived”: 
and it is to be regretted when, from carelessness 
or any other cause, erroneous statements are made 
or inferences drawn at variance with the facts, for 
even trifles acquire some importance when asso- 
ciated with the name of Dr. Johnson. 

CHARLES Wrtin. 


Mr. Grorce Borrow’s Works.—I happened 
lately to read over again the short but capital 
article in the Saturday Review (May 22, 1857, 
iii. 480) on The Romany Rye. It recalled vividly 
the delight with which I read Mr. Borrow’s racy 
and picturesque volumes, and the desire I felt for 
the continuance of his autobiography. It has 
made me wish for a complete list of his works, 
and I have drawn up a list to start with. The 
| author’s last work, Wild Wales, I have not seen, 
| By the way, there is a very characteristic note of 
| this writer in “N. & Q.” 1* S, xi. 339, in which 

he throws off the incognito of his signature, and 
speaks of riding “ Lavengro’s wild colt” :— 


“ Faustus, his Life, Death, and Descent into Hell, trans- 
lated from the German by G. Borrow, with coloured fron- 
| tispiece.” Lond. 1825, 12mo, 

“Romantic Ballads translated from the Danish, and 
Miscellaneous Pieces, by G. Borrow.”” Norwich, 1826, 
| “Tarquin; or, Metrical Translations from Thirty Lan- 
| guages and Dialects, by George Borrow.” St. Peters- 

burg, 1835. 
| The Zineali; or, An Account of the Gypsies of Spain. 
By G. Borrow, late Agent of the British and Foreiga 
Bible Society in Spain.” Lond. 1841, 2 vols. 8vo. 

“The Bible in Spain; or, the Journeys, Adventures, 
and Impfisonments of an Englishman, in an attempt to 
circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula. By George 
Borrow.” Lond. 1842, 3 vols. 8vo. [1st ed. dated Nor. 
26, 1842; and 2nd ed. dated Jan. 20, 1843. ] 

“ Lavengro: the Scholar, the Gypsy, the Priest (with 
Portrait of Author.”) Lond. 1851, 3 vols. 8vo, 

“The Romany Rye—A Sequel to Lavengro.” Lond. 


1857, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Q. @. 
Gram: Grar.—Ferguson in his Northmen de- 
rives the North of England term glatr, i. e. mire, 
from Norse leir, idem, by the addition of g. This 
is one of the few misconceptions of a writer who 
has cast a flood of light on the dialect and topo- 
graphy of Cumberland and Westmoreland, an of 
the Scottish Lowlands. It is plainly the Icelandic 
glér, meaning mud or mire, or any glutinous sub- 
stance. In Scotland glar, sometimes written 
glaur, is used to denote the feculent deposit found 
at the bottom of stagnant water. “ A goupin® 
glar” means a handful of filth or slime ; Icelandic 
gaupn, manus concava, pronounced like the Scotch 
goupin. Goupins means both hands held together 
in form of a round vessel. “ Fill your goupins, 
fill both hands disposed in the manner descr 
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tained in both hands. 


Taz Orv Curtostry Sxor.”—I had often | 
wondered whether Dickens had any particular 
church in view in his beautiful and graphic de- 
scription of the one in which Little Nell, after her 





J. C. Roger. 


varied wanderings, finds a quiet resting-place. 


The difficulty seems solved by the following ex- 


tract from The Building News, which I transcribe, 
thinking it will interest many readers of “ N.&Q.” 


Itis from an account of an excursion of the Bir- 


mingham Architectural Society, on Wednesday, 
Sept. 13, 1871, to different places of interest, and 
amongst them to the church at Tong, in the 
county of Salop. This is, according to the writer,— 


“The one which Dickens described, and Cattermole 


drew, in connection with the story of Little Nell. 


Mr. 


Lawrence directed attention to the traces of the cannon- 
balls of the great Civil War ; the splendid carving of the 


did screen and miserere seats; 


colours still remaining on the stone and wood ; 
nificent monuments of the Vernon family ; 


the traces of the rich old 


the mag- 
the Golden 


Chapel, with its rich pendants and fan vaulting, and 


venerable 


remains of gold and green and blue on its 


quaintly carved roof; the rich old altar-cloth worked by 
pious fingers, and pillaged by less pious hands of later 
days; the curious old ‘ presses’ full of portly folios and 


; 


squat quartos and damp duodecimos, which had so long | 
formed the neglected ‘ Misisters’ Library ’ of Tong.” 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Hungate, Pickering. 


Scorr’s “ Gortz or Berticnincen.”—I gather 
from your reply to Cornus. in your Notices to 
Correspondents in “ N, & Q.” of Sept. 16, that he 
has been puzzled about the translation of Goethe’s 


Gétz v. Berlichingen published in 


799. I 


sus- 


pect that on the title-page as originally printed | 
the author's name was given as Weilliam Scott by 
mistake for Walter, and that this title was can- 
celled and a new one printed as soon as the error 


was discovered. 
seems to have fallen 


into 


the 


A copy with the original title 
hands 


of Wm. 


Taylor of Norwich ; for in his Survey of German 
Poetry, published about thirty years after, he 
mentions this translation as by Welliam Scott, and 
conjectures this William Scott to be the same 
person who has since become celebrated “ under 


the poetical but assumed name of Walter.” 


scott 


appears never to have been aware of this blunder 
tatil he saw this statement of Taylor's, when he 


immediately wrote to him to remonstrate. A 
copy of his letter, with Taylor's reply, is to be 
teen in the second volume of Robberd’s Memoir 
of W. Taylor. This correspondence for a long 
time puzzled me, and the only copy of the book 
which I ever saw did not at first’ enlighten me, | 
for there the title has Walter plainly enough; but 
on examining it a second time I came to the 
‘Conclusion that this title was not the original one, 


ving been apparently pasted in after the book 





In some parts of Scotland the singular form, “The | had been bound; and not only this, the paper 
fill of the gowpin,” means as much as may be con- 


appeared to be somewhat different from that of 
the following sheets, although the difference is so 
slight that no one not examining very carefully, 
and with a previous suspicion, would detect it. 
If Cornus. has met with a copy that has the 
erroneous title, and will examine it closely, I think 
he will be able to confirm my theory as to the 
origin of Taylor’s error. Taylor certainly jumped 
rather hastily at his conclusion as to the change 
of name; still there is some excuse for him. W. 
Scott was unknown as an author in 1799; in fact, 
if I mistake not, this translation of Gétz was the 
first thing he ever published. 
Frep. NoRGATE. 


Tae Stiemata or St. FRANCIS AND OTHERS.— 
An early notice of stigmatization is to be found 
recorded in Rolewinck’s Fasciculus Temporum, sub 
anno 1484 :— 

“Puella quedam nomine Stina in partibus Westpha- 
lix in oppido quod Hamo dicitur, aperte ac verissime stig- 
mata dominice passionis habuit in manibus et pedibus 
ac latere, virgo noviter conversa anno Mcccclxiiij post 
spacium autem xv ebdomadarum circa festum venerabilis 
sacri, coram xij testibus ostendit ea et priedixit quod post 
duas horas redirent, quia tunc non invenirent ea, et sic 
factum fuit, quia loca illa sanata erant.’ 

This was, unlike the recent case of Louise 
Lateau, a most unsatisfactory experience, and it 
can hardly be doubted that the patient had other 
than prophetical reasons for her assertion that the 
stigmata would disappear at a given hour. A 
reader of my copy of the chronicle had little faith 
in the manifestation. He has written in the margin, 
in a fifteenth century hand, ‘‘ Nolite credere, quia 
cito disparuerunt.” J. Ector Hopexrn. 


Dr. Jonnson’s Pew.—In Boswell's Johnson it 
is stated “there was a numerous congregation 
to-day (17 April,1778), at St. Clement’s Church, 
which Dr. J. said he observed with pleasure.” 
“On Friday, April 15, 1781, being Good Friday, 
I went to St. Clement’s Church with him as usual. 
There I saw again his old collegian Edwards,” &c. 
The seat which Dr. Johnson occupied in this 
church (St. Clement Danes in the Strand) is in 
the pew No. 18, north gallery. In the year 1851 
a brass plate was placed on the back of this pew, 
with an inscription stating that Dr. Johnson sat for 
many years in this pew, at the west end near the 
pillar, and that the memorial was placed by some 
of the parishioners to notify the fact. 

Cur. Cooke. 

Un tan: Hussar.—The following cutting from 
the Pall Mali Gazette of Sept. 12, 1871, may be 
interesting : — 

“ Most persons are by this time aware that the once 
mysterious word ‘uhlan,’ from the Polish ulan, the bearer 
of a lance (ula), means nothing more nor less than a 
lancer. The hussar—coupled by Campbell with ‘the 
whiskered Pandour,’ and emphatically styled ‘ the fierce 
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hussar’—was once, no doubt, as great an enigma as the “ El dulce bien 4 quien aspiro, 
‘ubiquitous uhlan’ of last autumn, A contributor to % Lo eres tui; ‘ ; 
the National Zeitung, in some interesting Jravels in Hun- El don supremo por quien suspiro, 
gary, gives us the derivation of the word, which, like the Lo tienes tii. — 
costume, is of course from the Hungarian. Husz in the ¢Adonde estan tus juramentos, 
Hongarian language signifies ‘twenty,’ ar signifies Pu tierno amor, tu firme fé ? 
* price’ ; and Auszar (pronounced like the German hussar) ¢ Qué es d’aquel llanto enternecido, 
means ‘the representative of twenty men.’ The word Onde esta, onde se fué ? 
dates from the time of Mathias Corvinus, when, in na- “ El tiempo fué de mis pasiones, 
tional ~ me agpoy cago. every oe men ee Una ilusion.” 
to contribute to t ne army one perfect y equippes borse- | [The rest forgotten. ] 
map, who, in accordance with facts, was styled huszar. 
W.J.F.T. Also the song on the murder of Hipolita, mis- 
tress of Bolivar, beginning— 
“Columbianos! La Pola no existe, 
Mucerics. _ Con la patria su suerte lorar, 


A morir por la patria prendamos 
SONGS, ETC, Y su suerte juremos vengar, 


Of the two verses appended, I heard the first | “ Por las calles, y al pié del suplicio, 
(with one or two others now forgotten) sung in _‘Asesinos,’ gritaba, ‘ temblad ! 
the great plains on the head waters of Red River, | Conmenes venty ates Geena, 
. 25 A ‘ 1 “res . Luego viene quien me ha de vengar. 
in 1832, by a trapper named Tom Banks, an Eng- : 
lishman. The second I often heard my mother 
sing in Massachusetts when I was a child and boy, | 
and I have never forgotten the air, but the other 
verses I have entirely lost. I should be very glad 
to procure copies of both songs :— 
(1.) “ WHEN JOAN’S ALE WAS NEW.” 
“ The first that came in was a tinker, 
And he was no small beer-drinker, 
He scorned to be a slinker “© love! love! love! 
Among the jovial crew : Love is like a dizziness — 
He told the landlord to his face It wunna let a poor body 
The chimney corner was his place, | Gang about his business.” 
And with brandy there he'd paint his face, James MItrer. 
Whilst Joan’s ale was new, my boys, 
Whilst Joan’s ale was new.” 


I am ‘almost certain that I have read some- 
where that the willow was originally the emblem 
of the house of Brandenburg. I will thank any 

| one who will refer me to the book and page where 
this is stated. ALBERT Prez, 

Washington, U.S.A. 


Who is the author of the song beginning — 


[ These lines are the refrain of the Ettrick Shepherd's 
delightful song entitled “Love’s like a Dizziness,” ant 
[There seem to be several different versions of this | commencing— 
old song. The one printed in Chappell’s National Eng- “T lately lived in quiet case, 
lish Airs, 1840, is taken from D’Urfey’s Pills to Purge As’ never wich'é to marry, O, 
Melancholy, v. 61, edit. 1719, and is entitled “ Joan’s Ale But when I saw my Pegry’s face 
is New ; or, The Jovial Tinker,” commencing I felt a sad quandary, ( —_— 
“T Te - ; - + ' ™ 
= re was a jovial tinker, , See the Works of the Ettrick Shepherd, Poems and 
10 was a good ale drinker ; Ballads, 186% 274 
He never was a skinker, ; re oe | 
Believe me this is true ; 
And Joan’s ale is new, boys, What is the title of the Irish song in which the 
And Joan's ale is new.” following lines occur P— 
Another version commences — “The next with whom I did engage, 
“ There were six jovial tradesmen, It was an old woman worn with age, 
And they all sit down to drinking, Her teeth were like tobacco pegs, 
. For they were a gor ial crew. Besides she had two bandy legs, 
Chorus: While Joan's ale is new, brave boys, Her back more crook’d than Robin Hood’s bow.” 
While Joan’s ale is new.” . . . 
. tale eat : Randle a Barnaby.— Where can a copy of this 
(2.) “ When first on the plains I began to appear, | song be 9 JacevEs BRuxt. 
And the shepherds to ogle and sigh, song be seen : oACQUES 
They called me their joy, their delight and their 
dear, | Anoxymovs.—Who wrote The Blunders of @ 


But I heed no such nonsense, not [. | Big Wig; or, Paul Pry’s Peeps into the Sicpenny 

I heed m. .--18 not I.” | Scrences ? (8v0, PP- 52, Hearne, 1827.) It aoa 

: : rape : , a smart satire upon Lord Brougham and his “So- 

I will be greatly obliged to any one who will | ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” and 
enable me to find the whole of a Spanish song | such as might have come from the late Professor 
which I heard sung in New Mexico near forty | De Morgan, but too early, I think, for that master 
years ago, beginning — hand. c A. G. 
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Who was the auther of the novel Reginald | 
Trevor ; or, The Welsh Loyalists: a Tale of the 


Seventeenth Century, by Edward Trevor Anwy], 


8 yols. London, Newman, 1829, 12mo? “ Anwyl” | 
| ous court roll of the manor of Burton in 


Jooks like an anagram. It would make “‘ Wanly,” 
for example, and looks more Christian like. 
OtrHarR Haast. 

9, Henry Road, New Barnet. 

A tragedy having the title Phghted Troth was 
published in or about 1842. The author of this 
(anonymous) drama was said to be Mr. Darley, 
brother of George Darley, author of Ethelstone, 
&. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” give any fur- 
ther information regarding the author of Phghted 
Troth? The play was performed, I think, at 


Drury Lane, when Mr. Macready was manager of | 


> 


that theatre. R. I 
Dr. Thomas Baker.—Can any reader tell me 
anything of a Dr. Thomas Baker, who went to 
the North Riding of Yorkshire between 1622 and 
1678 with George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham ? 
I wish to ascertain whether he was a Doctor of 
Divinity or a Doctor of Physic, and when he 
died. Any information on the subject will greatly 
oblige H. A. 
Kensington. 
Bishop Barrow’s Errrarn.—Being lately at 
St. Asaph, I went to the cathedral mainly to see 
the tomb of Bishop Barrow, who died in 1680, 
the inscription on which is said to favour the pre- 


our correspondent, utterly disappeared: “ Obiit dictus 
reverendus pater festo Divi Johannis Baptiste, anno 
Domini 1680, statis 67, et translationis sue undecimo.”] 


Bow anp Arrow Practice.—In the very euri- 

this 

county (Herefordshire), which has been kindly 

placed at my service, I find the following entry :— 
* An® 15° Jacob. Rs. 

“Item Jur pé presentant ut sequitur, vizt. That all 
the inhabitants within the mannor of Burton haue made 
default and not obserued the statute of the 33 of Henr. 8 
made for the use of Artillery. And that they nor any of 
them haue not kept bowe & arrowes nor caused their 
sonnes and servants to shoote to the said 
statute. Therefore they and euery of them are amerced 
in vi* viij¢ a peece scum formam statuti in eo casu 
facti.”’ 

Has this statute been repealed, or are all non- 


according 


| Toxophilites still liable to a fine ? 


BAINBRIDGE, 24, Russell Road, 


sumption that the Church of England accepts the | 
F I 


doctrine of the efficacy of prayers for the dead. 
The epitaph is given at length in Pennant’s Tour 
in Wales, ii. 134, 135. The following words — 

“Ovos transeuntes in domum Domini, domum ora- 
tionis, orate pro conservo vestro ut inveniat requiem in 
die Domini ” 


C. J. Roprnson. 

Norton Canon. 

Cuanpos Famtnry.—Anne Clements, born about 
1742, is said to have been connected with the 
Chandos family. Can any of your readers trace 
the connection? Her family are said to have 
resided in Surrey about one hundred years since. 

W. M. H. C. 

“Tue CAKF IS NOT worTH THE CANDLE.”— 
The meaning of the above sentence is clear enough ; 
but I have met with it so frequently of late both 
in magazines and newspapers that I am induced 
W. E. H. 

Curistcuurcu, Dustr.—Are the cellars or 
vaults under this old cathedral, formerly used, 


to ask whence it is derived? 


| crea 1635, “ as ale-houses, wine-taverns, or to- 


are wanting in the inscription on the present tomb, 
I 


Which is evidently quite modern. Apparently, 
J : PI . 

somebody has been at pains (and expense) to fal- 

sify a bit of history. Can you, or any of your 


readers, throw any light on this not very credit- | 


able transaction ? Crctt Monro. 


Hadley, 

[Kippis, in his Life of the bishop, gives the above 
epitaph, but misericordiam in place of requiem. Writ- 
ing in 1778, he states that this inscription, which was 
preceded by the following—*“ Exuvie Isaaci Asaphensis 
Episcopi, in manum Domini depositx, in spem Jtz re- 


surrectionis per sola Christi merita”—was written by | 


the bishop himself, and that the brass plate on which it 


Was engraven was reported originally to have been | 


placed over the west door of the church, but afterwards 
removed and affixed to the lower stone of the tomb. As 
the cathedral is in course of restoration under the care, we 
believe, of Mr. Gilbert Scott, would not the recovery and 
replacement of the brass plate be worth an effort? Ac- 
cording to Kippis two inscriptions in his time appeared 
the tomb, and both commenced with the words we 


have given above; but in one the following passage | 


ccurred in place of that which at the time gave such 
offence to the Presbyterians and has now, according to 


| 


bacco shops, where they are pouring either in or 
out their drink offerings and incense whilst we 
above are serving the high God,” as Lord Deputy 
Wentworth, “Black John,” writes to Archbishop 
Laud — still in existence ? and to what purpose 
are they now devoted? These vaults are probably 
the most ancient structures in Dublin, existing, as 
they have done, since the times of the “ Ostmen.” 
H. H. 

Portsmouth. 

Cosmo pE Mepici.— Would any of your readers 
inform me where I can find a notice of the visit of 
Duke Cosmo de Medici to Exeter Cathedral ? 

Mackenzis E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 

Crown LANpbs, AND LApsEep EsTATES TO THE 
Crown.—It was not unusual in former days for 
English sovereigns to grant crown lands to certain 


| families for military services, to them and their 


heirs male. The implied condition was expressly 
understood that, failing male heirs, the lands 
lapsed again to the crown. We have several in- 
stances on record in our peerage where the title 
has become extinct. Can any instances be ad- 
duced where the lands have again reverted to the 
crown ? 
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I am not aware that, prior to the time of Wil- 
liam IIL., Parliament were even consulted by the 
sovereign—at all events, they did not oppose such 
grants. We, however, find that William III. 
attempted to follow former precedents, as he is 
said to have made grants of crown land to the 
Earl of Portland, consisting of four-fifths of the 
county of Denbigh. The extravagance of this 
gift induced its recall at the instance of Parlia- 
ment, the Commons being jealous of the diminu- 
tion of the royal revenues, and several bills were 
brought in to prevent the alienation of crown 
lands. Can any of your numerous correspondents 
say if the lands spoken of are still held by the 
crown, or if they have been alienated by subse- 
quent gifts to other families ? J. B. P. 

Barbourne, Worcester. 

Dexer.—How much is a deker? It is a mea- 
sure or weight. I have found it used in reference 
to hides in the possession of a tanner in the middle 
of the sixteenth century. CoRNUB. 


East Inpra Sarprrne.— Where can I find a list 
(complete or otherwise) of all the ships despatched 
from the port of London to the East Indies by the 
East India Company between 1630 and 1680? The 
records which contained the information required 
were at the East India House up to 1860, when 
they were sold, with many other most valuable 
and priceless records, shortly after the transfer of 
the government of India from the East India 
Company to the Crown. The records of the Cor- 
poration of London, the Cocket Office at the Man- 
sion House, and the Custom House, contain no 
information on this subject ; neither does Hardy’s 
List, which begins in 1707. CHartes Mason, 

3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park. 


Famity Porrrairs anp Witts.—The under- 
signed would be much obliged for information of 
the existence of any portraits of the families of 
Lake of Canons, Middlesex: Legh of Lyme of 
Cheshire ; or Cole of Newlands, co. of Dublin; or 
of any of their wills or marriage settlements. D. 


Watter Frost*: Amsrose Grppons: An- 





| 


DREW Knox.—Can anyone give me further in- | 


formation respecting Walter Frost, Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, and licenser of the press ? 

Of what family was Ambrose Gibbons or Gib- 
bins, who was the agent of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
and Capt. John Mason, and who went to New 
England in 1630 ? 

Can any one refer me to any memoir of Andrew 
Knox, one of King James I.’s Bishops of the Isles ? 

G.. We ae 

HesreTawayte Famity.—In Dugdale’s Visi- 
tation of Yorkshire, 1666, it is stated that Thomas 
Heblethwayte was slain at Manchester in the 


* See 2"¢ S. vii. 2594 xii. 191. 


| missing letters, and what is its value ? 





service of King Charles I., a.p, 1641. I should 
be glad of particulars of place and time &c. here 
referred to. Also for any pedigrees &e. of the 
Sedbergh branch of the family from about 1590, 
and of the Norton branch from about 1680 down- 
wards to the present time. 

G. OsnorneE Browne, 

The Vicarage, Shireoaks, Worksop. 

Heraxrpic.—I have two old seals, one of silver 
bearing my family coat, and coloured; the other 
of copper, the paternal coat, which is uncoloured. 
Can I be informed when the colouring of seals 
was first instituted ? J. M.C, 

Blechynden, Southampton. ‘ 

Lirtine Day 1n Wages. —A writer in the 
Montgomeryshire Collections of the Powys-Land 
Club, speaking of lifting or “heaving” day in a 
village on the Welsh borders, says :— 

“*Pull ye, haul ye,’ Monday and Tuesday were ob- 
served thirty years ago, at the ‘ beginning of April’; ” and 
that “the custom was originally meant, it is said, to 
represent the crucifixion of our Saviour—the dressing 
(in gay ribbons) being intended to set forth the clothing 
of our Lord with the purple robe; the lifting, the nailing 
upon the cross; the kiss, the betrayal; the reward, the 
thirty pieces of silver.” 

I can well remember when “ heaving day” was 
observed gn the Welsh border on Easter Monday 
and Tuesday, but always thought it referred to 
the Resurrection. And so Hone’s Everyday Book 
and Chambers’s Book of Days tell us. Is there 
any authority for the Crucifixion theory ? . 

A. R. 


Luxor Papyrus.—The Illustrated London News, 
Sept. 17, 1853, says :— 

“A roll of papyrus, purchased at the sepulchral dig- 
gings about Luxor, turns out to contain some pleadings 
at the Greek bar. They are three centuries older than 
the Christian era, and are said to be older than any 
known MSS.” 

What “diggings” does the writer allude to? 
And what has become of the valuable MSS. ? 

GeroreeE Lioyp. 

Cramlington. 

Nvurempere Counter.—Copper coin, size of a 
halfpenny, found nine feet below the surface at 
Stroud, bears on the obverse three crowns sepa- 
rated by fleur-de-lys and the legend — 

“GLI... KVMPT . VON . GO... ISWAR.” 
The reverse has a ball surmounted by a cross, and 
the letters NVRE....AN... VLETES... Ap- 


parently a Nuremberg counter. What are the 
H. M. F. 


Ay Otp Jva.—A curious old jug has been 
the possession of my family ever since it was 
found. It is made of earthenware, and holds 
pint, with the following inscription on each side 
of it: — 


GOTS . NIT . FERGES. 


DRINCK . VN. EST. 
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It was found of digging the foundation of the old 
town hall, St. Margaret’s Hill, Southwark, where 
old St. Margaret’s church stood. It has a fine old 
bearded face on the front of it (a full face), and 
four small profile faces on the sides. It is seven 
inches high, seven inches round the top of the 
mouth, and fourteen inches round the belly part. 
Can any one give me an idea of the age and 
value of this unique piece of antiquity ? 
SAXON, 

[This is one of those stone pots, with a bearded mask 
on the neck, known as greybeards, two of which are 
figured at p. 124 of The History of Pottery and Porcelain, 
by Marryat, who says they are mostly of Flemish make 
and imported ; and adds—* These vessels were called, in 
the reign of James the First, Bellarmines, in derision of 
Cardinal Bellarmine and in compliment to the King. 
Bellarmine’s celebrated letter to the King, 
sought to detach the English Roman Catholics from 
their oath of allegiance, having called forth a rejoinder 
from the pen of the royal author.” 

The inscription—which, if correctly transcribed by our 
correspondent, has probably been blundered by the pot- 
ter—is apparently an injunction to drink, and in doing so 
not to forget God. } 


Recrtatrons.— Will you kindly inform me 
where I can obtain the whole of the following re- 
citations, viz. “ Sheridan’s Ride” and “ How they 
brought the good News from Ghent to Aix”? ~ 

ARTHUR AMERY. 

[1. “ Sheridan’s Ride,” by T. Buchanan Read, is 
printed in Richard Grant White’s Poetry, Lyrical, Nar- 
rative, and Satirical, of the Civil War, p. 251, New York, 
1866. 2. “Good News from Ghent” is by Robert Brown- 
ing, Lyrics, Romances, Men and Women, edit, 1863, p. 6, 
Chapman & Hall.) 

Sr. AvpEon’s Arcn “Luck Strong,” Dvustry. 
When I was a boy there was an old stone bearing 
the rude figure of a cross built into the wall of 
that almost sole relic of ancient Dublin, “ Audeon’s 
Arch,” which was well known by the name of the 
Luck Stone, and which was generally touched by 
the superstitious of all faiths when passing through 
that most unsavoury portal. It was, I under- 
stand, afterwards removed from the old arch, 
and placed in front of the new Roman Catholic 
church in High Street, from which Gilbert, in 
his History of Dublin, 1861, says it has recently 
disappeared. Can any Dublin antiquary inform 
me what has become of it ? “H. HH, 

Portsmouth. 
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Otp Sitver Rrves.—I lately became possessed 
of a curious old silver beaded ring, on the inside 
of which are the following words, originally very 
deeply cut, but now much worn by the friction of 
the finger: “Jaspar, Melchior, Balthazar ©.” 
In reading a very interesting work on the Rosi- 
crucians by Mr. Hargrave Jennings, he states, in 
chapter xxvii. p. 265 :— 

“ The names of the ‘three kings’ or ‘shepherds ’ who 
descried the Star of Annunciation in the East are Caspar, 
Caspar or Gaspar is the 
‘White One’; Melchior is the ‘King of Light’; Bel- 
thazar, the ‘Lord of Treasures.’ Balthasar or Balthazar 
is the Septuagint spelling of Belshazzar.” 


I would be glad to know whether there are 


| other instances of these three names being simi- 


in which he | 


| imagine this ring must be very old. 


larly used ? and if so, when or by whom ? 

I have also in my possession another silver ring, 
which has on the outside an inscription, very 
rudely and deeply cut, evidently meant for “ Ave 
Maria, gratie plena,” &c. From its very rude 
workmanship and general appearance, I would 
Any in- 
formation either as to this or the preceding one 
will be very acceptable to me.* 

R. W. H. Nasu, B.A, 

Florinda Place, Dublin. 

“SpH2ZRA CUJUS CENTRUM,” ETC.—Can any of 
your readers tell me the original source of the 
following sentence, applied sometimes to Nature, 
sometimes to God ? —“Sphera, cujus centrum 
ubique, circumferentia nullibi.” It is sometimes 
attributed to Pascal, as it is found in his Pensées,* 
which were first published in or about 1669; but 


| Sir Thomas Browne, in his Religio Medici (Pt. i. 


} musical 


Ricuarp Sareent.—I should feel obliged for | 


any information respecting this author, who was a 

solicitor, but appears to have retired to Hastings 

some twenty years ago. OLpHAR Hamst, 
9, Henry Road, Néw Barnet, 


Sitver Hooxs.—In several inventories I have 
seen of the sixteenth century, which give an ac- 
count of goods of women of the middle class, silver 
hooks are mentioned in connection with articles of 
dress and ornament. 


What were they for ? 
}LORENCE Pracock, 





Sect. 10), published in 1643, quotes it from Hermes 
Trismegistus. W. A. G. 

Hastings. 

Star anp Crescent.—Why is the star associ- 
ated with the crescent on the Turkish standard, 
and what is the origin of the device? Informa- 
tion will greatly oblige B. J. M. 


Sunpry Querres.—The learned F. C. H., to 
whom your readers are so frequently under obli- 
gation, can no doubt tell me how to find what 
notation would have been “ the use of 
Malines” for the canticles of the church in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. I am most 
desirous also to learn to what extent the custom 
prevailed of using the chapel at the eastern end 
of a south aisle (which answers to the Lady 
Chapel on the north) as the “Chapel of the 
Blessed Sacrament,” and when such custom be- 
came common in England or abroad ? 

There is yet a further query, an answer to 
which would be a valuable favour; namely, is the 





* In one of my editions, art. 1, “Disproportion de 
Vhomme ”; in the other, art. 17, “ Connaissance générale 
de Fhomme.” 
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name of David known to archwologists as spelt 
during the middle ages “ Davit’’? and if this be 
so, to what language does such spelling belong ? 
It appears like Flemish, of which I am wholly 
ignorant. I am informed that it is not known in 
this spelling as German. F. 

“Taxine Frencu Leave.”—What was the 
origin of this expression, signifying quitting a 
place without permission? 5'¢ 8, vy. 494; vi. 17, 
leaves the matter insufficiently explained. 

W. P. 

Fatuer Toomas Wuirteprep, 8. J.—I have in 
my possession a small half-length portrait, on 
canvas (14 in. by 11 i of this Jesuit pri 
found in a farmhouse ir Courtrai, and said to 
have been formerly in the house of the society in 
that town. Ile is represented standing, his hands 
joined in prayer. On a table beneath a window 
at his right are a skull, an axe, some rope, Xc. 
Immediateiy behind him hangs a doctor's cap. 
The portrait, though pleasing, has little merit as a 
work of art; it may, perhaps, be a copy of a better 
picture. I shall be glad to learn if any other 
portrait of this martyr is known. 


W. H. Jawes WEALE. 


riest, 








h 


Bruges. 


Replies. 
PEACOCK, PAJOCK, POLACK, ETC. 
(4" S, viii. 122, 255.) 

The claims of Polack seem no stronger than 
than those of paddock or putiock, and equal 
claims only declare their own weakness. Perhaps 
they are less strong. In no one of the four pas- 
sages in which Polack oc , is it, in any quarto 
or folio, wron printed, while in the one in- 
stance of the plural, the only error is the substi- 
tution of x for cks or ks. Polack, too, is always 
spelled with a capital P, and poWax of the firs 
four quartos is altered to Pollar in F 1-5 anc 
Q 5-6, but the p of patock is invariably small. It 
is also to prejudice of Polack that, though its 
equiv veal meaning were known to Shakespeare, 
it would be lost upon the audience; and in the 
far off and more romantically treated tale of 
Hamiet, Shakespeare seems to have avoided 
Danicisms and individualizing marks of time and 
place, almost as much as he has markedly and of 























purpose set before us thanes, kernes, and gallow- 
3 in the opening scenes of the more historic 
Macbeth, or reminded us of Herod of 





Nilus, crocodiles, and the 


soothsayers 4 


pyrami is in Antony and Cle patra. 

On the other hand, the evidence for payo 
the representative of peajock is stronger than that 
for any of its corrivals, and strong enough, as ap- 
pears to me, to establish it. It has possession, 


1 


ve as 


and possession of both sets of editions—namely, 
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of both quartos and folios. The lAtter argument, 
it is true, is of no great strength, for the x just 
spoken of, and such errors as “of a most select” 
(i. 3, L. 74), and “As stars” (i. 1, 1. 117), rum 
throughout the editions. Still the folios are often 
very different from the quartos, and in the second 
felio patocke is altered to pajock, a change which 
tends to show that the word was understood, and 
that the j form was considered the more correct, 
In the second place, we know from Mr. Dyce that 
peajock is a Scotch colloquialism for peacock; and, 
as its cognate bubbly-jock is both Seotch and 
Northern-Enzlish (Halliw. Dict.) for the turkey- 
cock, it is a fair inference that pea-, or, in their 
broader speech, pa-jock is or was North English 
also. That it has not been found in any other 
Elizabethan author is doubtless because so collo- 
quial or countrified a form would be unlikely to 
occur elsewhere, though chosen at the moment by 
Hamlet as more contemptuous and lowering, P 
Thirdly, as a bird of no note but for its gor- 
geous mantling, and one that takes its station 
from its outward seeming only, peajock conveys 
Hamlet’s other description, “a king of shreds and 
patches,” and yet, after his manner, is more reti- 
cent than puttock or Polack. It would be over- 
lony to enter into the proofs, but from caution, or 
from caution and the inbred reverence which re- 
strains him from railing against the Lord’s 
anointed, and speaking evil of dignities, Hamlet, 
unless alone when his pent-up excitement masters 
him, never speaks against the king in other than 
ambiguous and hidden terms. Not a subject 
merely, but a dignity, the son of a king brought 
up as his heir, he would be more imbued witha 
belief in the divine right of kings than a mere 
In like manner an examination of the 

play leads to the belief that one reason for his 
hesitancy was the feelings that made even Claudius 
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a 
declare t divinity doth hedge a king. The 
thought which has deterred others seems to have 
det d him—that, whatever the man had been or 
was (and up to the trial scene Hamlet had only 
strong doubts against Claudius and his own dis- 
appointments), he had been placed among the 
rulers ordained of God, and among the anointed 
whom none should harm. Now, founded on this 
habitual reticen in pajock a Shake- 
spearian touch of nature. Before the trial-play, 
and during its progress, Hamlet's latent excita- 
bility breaks through his caution and respect, and 
he talks of the chameleon’s dish and the mouse- 
trap. His speech and manner betray him. After- 
wards there is the restless, but in some measure 











“e, we have 
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relief-giving, and more governable excitement of 
conviction ; and force of habit not allowing him 
to complete the original rhyme of the ballad that 
Shakespeare supposes him to quote or chant, he 
chooses out of the animals pecjock instead of ass, 
as not positively but only as it were negatively 
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contemptuous. 


It is obvious that something re- | 
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strained him from the use of “ ass,” and the same | 


would equally restrain his use of paddock, puttock., 
or Polack. 

A fourth argument, which appears of weight to 
me, still further explains why Hamlet fixed upon 
peajock. Ilis mind was chietly racked, not by the 
varying belief in his uncle’s guilt, but by doubts 
of his mother; and now that he is certified of the 
me, his feelings against her are intensified, though 
they are unspoken even to Horatio. This is seen 
in the words he allows himself to use with Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern immediately afterwards, 
and in his first words to herself. Hence, when be 
has spoken of the realm being dismantled of Jove 
himself, and is seeking a substitute for ass, his 
burdened and over-subtle mind, aided by the uni- 
versal tendency towards classical allusions, makes 
him recur to Juno’s favourite as characterising 
Jove’s successor. The peajock supplants the eagle. 
On looking carefully at Shakespeare's carefully 
chosen words, we find indications of this in 
Damon, and dismantled as well as in Jove, these 


words having been chosen that the outward form j 


of expression, as well as the inward thought, 
might lead Hamlet to his sought-for change, and 
guide the educated and thoughtful part of the 
audience to its full significance. 

B. NICHOLSON. 


BALLYCULITAN. 
(4% S. vii. 122, 477.) 


Sickness prevented an earlier acknowledgment 
of the kindness and courtesy of Mr. Mavrice 
LENIHAN, in affording me information concerning 
Ballacullatan and Kilbarrow. I should be glad to 
know how and when these estates, as well as those 
of Castletown (quere, was this ever called Castle 
Cleburne ?), Burnadubber, Derrinsalla, Nye, and 
Springmount, co. Tipperary, came into the posses- 
sion of the Cleburne family. That they held 
large possessions at one time in this county is 
certain; and I have been told that, on the occa- 
sion of a visit to Kilbarrow by some maiden ladies 
of the name, an old tenant, alter expatiating with 
true Irish garrulity on the wealth and hospitality 
of the former owners, exclaimed to them: “As 
far as the eye can reach, hill and dale belonged 
to your family.” The ladies referred to are still 
living, I believe, in the neighbourhood of Ras- 
crea. Some years ago they had the old vault of 
their ancestors repaired, and search made for 
coflin-plates, names, dates, &c., but none were 
found. Perhaps Mr. Lenruan, or some obliging 


genealogist of the county, will correct the fol- 
lowing table of descent of the Tipperary branch, 
and supply missing links : — 
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Grace 





Mr. LenrHan’s friend is in error about “ Cle- 
burne Castle in Cumberland.” There is no such 
place. It has evidently been confounded with 
‘‘Cleborne Hall, near Penrith, co. Westmoreland ” 
(vide Walker's Gazetteer), erected in 1577 on the 
site of the ancient “ Peel of Cleburne” by Richard 
or Raphe, the great-grandfather of William Cle- 
burne of Ballycullatan, and who may have been the 
“ Receiver General in Ireland ” alluded to in the 
communication to Mr. Lenrman. The title of 
“Sir” is improperly given to William of Bally- 
cullatan, and to Edmund (not Edward) of Cle- 
burne, as Neill bas it in his English Colonization 
of America, p. 219, 1 would discuss the identity 
of the first Quaker Clibborn, and of Cleborne, 
Dean of Kildare, in whose history Archdeacon 
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Cotton was so much 
already trespassed too much on the space of 
“Nn. &Q” NIMROD. 


CURIOUS ADDRESSES ON LETTERS. 
(4 §S. viii. 5, 163, 271.) 

Some lines, beginning with exactly the same 
line as those recorded by W. C. and also forming 
the address of a letter, came under my notice some 
years ago (1856). They are, however, mere dog- 
gerel, and run as follows :— 

** Postman, postman, haste away ; 

To A——s St. C——d M t is your way ; 

66 is on the door, 

Perhaps there may be something more. 

As I cannot inform you better, 

Ask for J. L—— Junior and cive him this letter. 

> ee 

It would seem, therefore, that this first line, 
“ Postman, postman, haste away,” is a stereotyped 
and known form, though I had not previously 
met with it. 

In Mrs. Markham’s History of England (9th 
ed., John Murray, Lond. 1841, ii. 196) I find the 
following :— 

“ Mrs. M. Here is the direction * of a letter from a 
nobleman of Henry the Eighth’s court to Lord Shrews- 
bury :— 

*To the right honourable and our very good lord the 
earl of Shrewsbury, president of the king’s majesty’s 
council in the north parts. 

‘Haste for thy life, post—haste, haste, haste,—for thy 
life, post, haste!’ ” 

And Mrs. Markham adds that the writer ex- 
cused himself for ‘‘ putting so much speed in the 
direction” by saying, “‘ The only cause is that 
the posts be so slow.” 

It is probable, therefore, that our expression 
‘“‘ nost-haste ” (in the sense in which we use it at 
least) did not come into use as early as the time 
of Henry VIII. When didit first come into use ? 
or, in other words, when did the post first begin 
to haste ? t F. CHANCE. 

Sydenham Hill. 





The following is the address of a letter sent by 
post some twenty-five years ago, about Christmas, 
to an individual well known at Colchester, who, 
having been less successful in his vocation as a 
watchmaker than in his researches into the ancient 
history of his native town, was obliged in his 
later years to undertake the office of letter- 
carrier :— 

* At Colchester, within the street called Crouch, 
Dwelleth a ‘Man of Letters,’ William Wire. 
Bid him not leave thee in his leathern pouch, 
But read thee snug beside his own warm fire; 
For, though of letters carrier he be, 
It is not far he needs to carry thee.” 


G. O. 





* Where did Mrs. Markham get this direction from ? 
[+ See “N. & Q.” Br S. i, 287.) 
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interested; but I have 
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Perhaps the following may merit insertion jn 
your columns. The letter of which it formed the 
address was posted by me for a friend (a member 
of the Dibdin family) some fifty years ago :— 

“ Midst corn and clover, grain and grass, 

There lives and laughs one Mr. Vass; 

*Tis not from Barnet very far— 

Say on the left of Potter’s Bar. 

Should you arrive while he about is, 

Pray stop and ask him how the gout is; 

And beg him (mind the postage paid is) 

To give this letter to the ladies.” 
The name and address were underlined in red 
ink. I may add that, on giving the letter in at 
the window of the old post-office in Lombard 
Street, the methodical clerk, without any remark 
on the oddity of the direction, merely said “ Four- 
pence,’ which was the rate to Barnet in those 
antediluvian days. G. 





COOKESEY, ETC.: THROCKMORTON, 
(4" 8. viii. 73, 114, 186, 246.) 

Iam very loth, sir, to trouble you again upon 
this matter, but Sp.’s rejoinder leaves me no 
alternative. Let me assure that gentleman that 
I never made the singularly absurd statement he 
attributes to me, viz. that an individual with two 
baptismal names, one of them being the surname 
of his wife, lived in the fifteenth century. But 
unfortunately I, or the printer, omitted to insert 
a semicolon after the word “Olney” in the four- 
teenth line of my communication on p. 115. Sp. 
now asserts that I have been “ misled by partial 
resemblances and coincidences more or less sugges- 
tive.” He is pleased to consider the hypothesis he 
says I have woven thereupon “ingenious,” though 
“apparently entirely fallacious,” and he very pro- 
perly prefers the dictum * of the illustrious Dug- 
dale to mine. He has seen many pedigrees of 
Throckmorton, and in none of them does any 
Throckmorton appear to have married an Olney; 
and he asks me to refer him to some “ original, 
reliable, and accessible documents, or approved 
published works,” in order that he may verify my 
statements. 

Now, sir, if any one has been misled by “ par- 
tial resemblances,” &c., it is most assuredly Sp. 
and not I. Archer (says he) bore three arrows; 
Throckmorton quartered three arrows; therefore, 
Throckmorton quartered Archer. It does not 
appear to have occurred to him that it was neces 
sary for him to show how Throckmorton acquired 
the right to quarter Archer; but finding three 
arrows among the quarterings of Throckmorton, 
he jumps to the conclusion that they were the 
Archer arms. 

* I am sorry that, at present, I cannot refer to Dug- 
dale; but I do not think he anywhere asserts either that 
Throckmorton quartered Archer, or that the instruments 
represented in his engraving were arrows. 
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| 
In 1613, upwards of forty years before the pub- | paternal arms of Cookes, for those allowed to the 


lication of Dugdale’s Warwickshire, when Nicholas 
Charles, the “little known” (according to Sp.) 
deputy of Camden, visited the county of Hunt- 
ingdon, Robert Throckmorton, of Willington, pro- 
duced to him, in obedience to the usual summons, 
his escutcheon of arms. This escutcheon con- 
tained seven quarterings, the sixth of which was 
Gules, three bird-bolts argent. Surely I was jus- 
tified in considering this atchievement evidence 
of the fact that, in 1613, the charges in dispute 
were considered to be bird-bolts, and that the 
field of the coat was gules and not azure; and 
when I knew that such a coat was borne by 
Bosom, and that the Throckmortons were entitled 
to quarter Bosom through Olney, I ventured to 
assert, what I still maintain, that the arms quar- 
tered by Throckmorton are those of Bosom, and 
not those of Archer. 

Sp. insinuates that William Bosom had neither 
a local habitation nor a name (!); and he declares 
that in none of the many pedigrees that he has 
seen is any match with Olney mentioned. There- 
fore he believes that no such marriage ever took 
place. Will he then kindly explain why the 
Throckmortons quartered Olney? and also, how 
they became possessed of the Weston-under- Wood 
estate in Buckinghamshire? Does he consider 
Lipscomb a “reliable” authority, and will he 
accept the dictum of Dr. Thomas, Dugdale’s 
editor? Why, the match with Olney is asserted 
even in that very accessible work, Burke’s Peerage 
and Barone tage i 

One of the few pedigrees Sp. has not seen is 


that in the Add. MS. B. M., 14,311; another is | 


that recorded at Lennard and Vincent's Visitation 
of Warwickshire, anno 1619; a third is that very 
copious one in Nash’s JVorcestershire; a fourth is 
in Betham’s Baronetage; and a fifth he will find 
in Berry’s Buck inghamshire Pedigrees, p. 20. These 
withorities are, I think, “ reliable,” Iam sure “ ac- 
cessible,” and I should hope convincing ; but if Spr. 
18 still sceptical, let him peruse the following 
inscription which Dingley found upon a monu- 
ment in Fladbury church, and which Nash has 
printed in his History of Worcestershire :— 
“ Willielmi Bosom jacet hic Godyth inclita proles 
Cui conjux erat pius armiger Olney ; 

Moribus ingenuis queis Margareta fit hres, 
Strenuus hanc Thomas Throgmorton nomine duxit. 
Ut requies detur eis Christum quisque precetur.” 

Mr. Cooxes (p. 186) may like to know that 
the arms attributed to “ Cookes of Tarbicke and 
Norgrove,” in an old MS. armorial of Worcester- 
shire in my possession, are—-Barry of six argent 
and sable, in chief three mullets gules. I do not 
know the exact date of this MS., but I believe it 
was compiled prior to 1683, when the last visita- 
tion of the county of Worcester was taken; and 
therefore it is to be presumed that these were the 





family at the visitation in question were the bear- 
ings of Jennetts. 

The writer of the MS. has appended to his 
blazon the following remarks :— 

“ There are some that are of opinion that, instead of 
these mulletts, there should be as many annuletts gules; 
but this I can assure, that there are some who are de- 
scended of this family that beare it with the mulletts.” 

The heraldic dictionaries ascribe to Cookes 
‘‘Barry of six, argent and sable, in chief three 
annulets of the last”; and a similar coat, but in 
different tinctures, is said to have been granted in 
1638 to “. Cooke, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in [reland.’ 

Your correspondent has formed too exalted an 
opinion of Berry’s Encyclopedia. Berry copied, 
not “the Records of the Heralds’ Office,” but 
Edmondson’s Complete Body of Heraldry. Some 
of his additions were perhaps derived from the 
college records; but a great many were taken 
from county histories, &c.; and some of them 
were never borne by the families to which they 
are attributed. 

The two coats, bearing a cross within a bordure, 
which he attributes to Cooksey of Worcestershire, 
are different versions of the coat of Greville. 

H. 8. G. 


In explanation of my previous remarks on these 
families, I ought to mention that Robert Olney of 


Olney, sheriff of Bucks in 1453, and still living 


| in 1485, married Goditha, daughter and coheiress 


of William Bosom, Esq. Their sole heiress, Mar- 
garet, married Thomas Throckmorton of Coughton, 
co. Warr., Esq., and brought the Weston estates 
into that family. 

So far all well; but these facts do not affect the 
quarterings as given by Dugdale, and they in- 
validate H.S. G.’s bestowal of Olney asa Christian 
or baptismal name on Thomas Throckmorton. 

That the quartering given by N. Charles in the 
visitation of Hunts is one to which the Throck- 
morton family is entitled, I do not dispute; but 
that it supersedes the arrows at Coughton, I can- 
didly own that I am unable to believe. Both 


| charges belong to the Throckmorton family; but 





one only, namely that of the arrows, is represented 
at Coughton. Sp. 


THE FUNERAL OF QUEEN CAROLINE: HENRY 
BROUGHAM AND SIR ROBERT WILSON. 
(4* S. viii. 281.) 

This note reminds me of the tall, stately, mar- 
tial figure and the smiling countenance of the late 
Sir Robert Wilson. I had the honour of his ac- 
quaintance in London in 1830-31, and I still pos- 
sess some letters he kindly gave me; amongst 
others, one from Count Lavalette, whose life he 
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so chivalrously saved in Paris (1815), and who in 
his turn gave him later a helping hand by coming 
over to England, when Sir Robert was canvassing 
for the Middlesex or Southwark election. Lava- 
lette’s note refers to it. 

I well recollect with what glee, when a boy at 
school in Germany (1820), I used to enjoy the 


accounts of the trial in the French Jowrnal de | 


Francfort, which our French usher used to lend 
us sub rosd. It is well known what an eloquently 
passionate part Henry Brougham took in this cause 
tristement célébre, the trial of Queen Caroline ; but 
it is, perhaps, not as generally known what an 
active hand Sir Robert Wilson had at the time of 
the funeral, or rather of the corpse being trans- 
ferred to Harwich for embarkation. The MS. 
notes by Sir Robert, the verses in Brougham’s own 
handwriting (which remind one of those on the 
death of Sir John Moore at Corunna), the very 
cutting facetize by Parodist Hone, with the spirited 
cuts by Geo. Cruikshank—* The Queen that Jack 


| like afore ” 


found,” “The Man in the Moon,” “ The Political | 


House that Jack built,” the inimitable “ Non mi 
ricordo!” and “ A Slap at Slop,”—all these show 
how high and how low, how cast and how fast 
ran public spirit at the time on this vexrata questio. 
So, in order to avoid too great a popular demon- 
stration, government had decided that the convoy 
should not go through London, but by the out- 
skirts. This, however, Sir Robert Wilson and 


impassable by causing a great number of carts (it 
was market day) to be placed on the road so as 


a-zeen.” 





wiseacres of Darleston has its counterpart in the 
tale of “The Shapwick Monster,” well known to 
the people of Dorset. 
of curiosity and alarm was an unlucky crab that 
had fallen out of a fisherman’s basket on his way 
over a lone common. ‘ 
| his work, chanced to see the strange creature, and 
frightened at the sight, rushed off as fast as his 
legs would carry him to “Shapwick Town,” and 


In this version the object 


A labourer, returning from 


told all his neighbours of “ the horrid zite as he'd 
They, armed with sticks and stones and 
various implements of rural and domestic use, 


quickly went forth to behold the wonderful phe- 


nomenon. But none of them had ever “ zeen the 
; so, to resolve their doubts, they with 
one consent decided on calling in the old shepherd, 
the ’eutest man in the parish. But he, poor man, 
had been bedridden six years, therefore the diffi- 
culty arose as to how they could get him to the 
spot. At length it was suggested that he should 
be brought in a wheelbarrow. He consented, and 
now they all courageously approach the object of 
their curiosity. But the animal attempting to 


| crawl away, inspired them with increasing terror, 


and the worthy shepherd himself exclaimed — 
“?Tis a land-monster! Wheel me off! wheel me 


off! or we're all dead men!” At this juncture 


| the*poor fisherman came upon the scene in search 


of his lost crab, which, to their horror and amaze- 


. | ment, he quickly picked up and restored to his 
the friends of the queen rendered impossible and 


to impede the progress of the procession, which | 


had to pass through the City. For this piece of 
waggery Sir Robert was at once put on the re- 
tired list and half-pay, and it was only ten years 
later that his old brother-in-arms, the Duke of 
Wellington, at the accession to the throne of 
William IV., induced the king to reinstate him 
in the army with the rank he would have occupied 


had he not been set aside. P. A, L. 





The following lines appeared on the death of 


the queen :— 
“T ask no grave beneath the British sod, 
Whose rulers poisoned every step [ trod. 
I seek no rest beneath the British fane, 
Whose preachers pray not but from hope of gain. 
Alike a stranger to their land and prayers, 
In Brunswick lay this monument of cares.” 
Is the author known ? and did the lines appear 
in the pages of the Morning Chronicle ? 
Taos. RATCLIFFE. 


Darteston Tares (4 §, viii. 182, 270.)—It is 
a curious fact that some popular tales are widely 
diffused under certain variations of place and cir- 
This story of the watch and the 


cumstance. 


basket, chaffing the good people of Shapwick not 
a little on their ignorant fears, whilst they, not a 
little ashamed, were glad enough to escape his 
raillery as soon as they could, but the joke has 
clung to them and their posterity ever since. 
This story has been humorously told in rhyme, 
and published, cleverly illustrated by “ Buseall 
Fox,” but copies of it have become extremely 
scarce. W.S. 


Curtovs Baptismat Names (4% §. viii. 64, 
136.)—I have recently come across in parish re- 


| gisters “ Timothie ” for a female, and “ Florence” 


for a male, Also, “Free-Love,” “ Cherubia,” 
“‘ Chatharine,” “‘ Allis,” “ Cicill.” 
Why Free-Love should be more essentially & 
female’s name, or Cherubin a male’s, I cannot.say. 
T. Fexcron FaLKNeR. 
Appleby Magna, Atherstone. 


‘Tnx News, Mapa,” etc. (4S, v. 554.)— 
Massinger’s Picture, Act II. Se. 1. 

W. G. Stove. 

Dorchester. 

“ Aras! Poon Yorke” (4" 8. viii. 144, 215.)— 
In the church at Carnaby, near Bridiington, East 
Yorkshire, is a loose stone inscribed simply thus: 

ALAS 
POOR 
WARD. 


Ww. C. B. 
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Snorrve THE Goose (4 8. viii. 205.)—The 
expression in Rabelais (livre 1. chap. xi.) referred 
to by T. T. W., is “ferroit les cigales,” which, 
however, is exactly equivalent to “ ferroit les 
oves.” See Cotgrave, sub “ Ferrer.” who inter- 
prets the phrase: “ To spend the time in trifling; 
to undertake a foolish businesse; to lose time 
altogether.” This seems to be always the mean- 
ing the goose,” though both Halli- 





ing of “shoe 





well and Wright inte rpret “to be tipsy.” es 
fragment (temp. Hen, VI.) given in Furaivall’s 
Early Eng Poems, §c. (Philological Society, 


p. 144), we have: — 

“ For whoso chateryt lyke a py 
And tellethe alle that he herethe and seethe, 
He schalle be put owte of company, 

And scho the gose, thus wysdum vs leretl 


tt'’s 
vue 


In “The Parliament of Byrdes” (Hazli 
Popular Poetry, iii. 179) it occurs thus : — 


“ And who wyll smatter what euery man doose, 
Maye go helpe to shoo the goose.” 


Hazlitt says that it is used by Occleve, and 
quotes from Skelton’s Colyn Clout : — 
“ What hath lay men to 
The gray gose for to sho?” 
John Heywood has it in his Dialogue, Sc. (part ii. 
. J : 

chap. iii.) : — 

“ Who medleth in all thyng, maie shooe the goslyng”; 

and has also the following epigram upon it:— 

“ Of common mediers. 

“ He that medleth with all thyng, may shooe the gaslyng: 
If all such medlers were set to goose shoy 
No goose néede go barfote betwene this 
For so, we should haue as many goose shooers as geese. 
This epigram connects the phrase with another 

proverb, by no means uncommon : — 


} 
i 











“ Tt is as great pity to see a woman weep as a goose to 
go barefoot.”—See A. C. Mery Tulys, Hazlitt’s reprint, 
p. 22. 

It is worth observing that Puttenham, in 
Arte of English Poesie (Arber’s r print, p. 2 


changes this latter proverb into — 





“A woman will weepe for pitie to see a gosling goe 
barefoote.” Joun ApDIs., 

Rustington, near Littlehampton, Sussex. 

Merely to correct an error into which T. T. W. 
has been led by an English translation of Rabelais, 
I have to observe that the above phrase does not 
occur in the original, which is as follows (Gar- 
gantua, 1. i. ch. 11) :-— 

“ Escorchoyt le regnard, disoyt la patenostre du cinge, 
retournoyt a ses moutons, tournoyt. les truves au foin, 
battoyt le chien deuant le lion, mettoyt la charrette de- 
uant les beufz, se grattoyt ou ne lui demangeovt point, 
toyt les vers du nez. trop embrassoyt et peu estraignoyt, 
mangeovt son pain blanc le premic r, ferroyt les cigalles 
(he would shoe grasshoppers with iron), se chatouilloyt 
pour se faire rire, seruoit tresbien en cuisine, faisoyt 
gerbe de feurre | paille] aux dieux, faisoyt chanter magni- 
Scat a matines et le trouuoit bien a propous,” &e. &e. 
T. J. Bucktown. 
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Harr GRowine arrer Dearn (4™ S, vii. pas- 
stm.)—Those who are interested in the fact, or 
reputed fact, that the human hair has been ob- 
served to grow after death, will find a treatise 
thereon, entitled “‘ De Capillorum in Cadaveribus 
Augmento,” in L. C. F. Garmann De Miraculis 
Mortuorum, 4to, 1709, pp. 1—86. 

Epwarpb PEAcock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

“ Mémorres DE Casanova” (4 S. vii. passim ; 
viii. 70, 129, 169, 270.)—I have received a letter 
from England asking me to indicate the precise 
title under which Alfred Meissner’s articles in the 
Vienna Presse were reprinted. I think it more 
convenient to answer at this place than by private 
message to the inquirer, as other correspondents 
may be happy to learn the information, which I 
was unable to give at the time, because I had not 





then got possession of the volume. I have re- 
ceived it since, and here is the exact title : Rococo- 
Bilder. Nach Aufzeichnungen meines Grossvaters.* 


Von Alfred Meissner. Gumbinnen, Wilhelm 
Krauseneck, sm. 8vo. The price of this neatly 
printed volume, with an index to facilitate re- 
searches, is one thaler. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to correct some 
errors which occur in my first article on this sub- 
ject (see p. 169.) The author of that interesting 
book, Die geschi hilichen Persinlichkeiten in Jacob 
Casanova’s Memoiren (“ the historical personages 
in the Me motrs of Ja ob C'asano a,’ ) is not Ber- 
thold, but Barthold. Let me add that this work 
appeared in 1846 (Berlin, Duncker, 2 vols.), and 
also, for curiosity’s sake, that the London Library 
in St. James’s Square has a copy of it, although 
it does not possess the J/émoires themselves.t 

H. TrepEMAN. 


Tur Serpent on Crests (4% S. viii. 167, 253.) 
The serpent is the emblem of eternity, or some- 
times of the Eternal Spirit. My crest (a serpent 
issuing from a crown, which is pierced by three 
arrows) is, I have been told, a symbol of royal 
martyrdom, some ancestor having adopted it, I 
presume, in veneration of his patron saint, who 
may have been a royal martyr. 

: Hiznry F. Poysonsy. 





Ortern or Liverroor (4% §, viii. 202.) —Mr. 
Mactacu3an, as I think, connects this name with 
its real significance—the Scotch east coast dia- 
lectic term /iver, to discharge a ship of its cargo. 
This is possibly allied to Old Norse leifar, what 
remains, from Old Norse deifa, to leave or deposit. 
The river name Mersey, on which the town is 


* Rococo-portraits. From Annotations of my Grand- 


Sather. By Alfred Meissner. 


+ The Jb. underneath the verses given at p. 170 must of 
course be A. for Aetatis. Chassanzus should be Chasso- 


nus. 
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seated, is Norse. Cor. J. A. R.’s derivation of 
the name Liverpool, given in the same number of 
“N. & Q.,” from Gaelic Kobh, is a self-evident 
absurdity. 


Norse settlement, and that the people of the east 
coast of Scotland, where the term suggested by 
Mr. Mactacutan is still in use, are Danish or 


Scandinavian, but we do not know that any in- | 


dividual of the Scottish Gael ever set a foot on 
the bank of the Mersey. The stream called Liver, 
in Argyllshire, like the Liffey,* which flows by 
Dublin, probably contains the Scandinavian per- 
sonal name Leif. Ey, or e, a, er, are terms which 
enter into the composition of river-names desig- 
nated by the Northmen. Er, properly dr, is the 
Ty form of Norse 4, signifying water, a river. 
tis capable of proof that the Northmen distin- 
guished rivers by imposing their individual names. 
A Mippie TEMPLAR. 


Burwstana (4S. vii. passim; viii. 32, 55, 


161, 165, 234.)—Though not a Scotchman, I am | 
of kin with Scotchmen, and have always main- | 


tained the reading in “ Auld Lang Syne” alone 
consistent with the sense, though no copy in my 

ssession ever exhibited it, of “ guid-willie” 
instead of “ guid willie-waught.” 

By the bye, on referring to the Burns in Dove's 
Classics, I find it correctly given there, and feel 
bound to say thus much to the credit of that 
edition. 

But I wish to note another reading and inter- 
pretation in a line on the “ Haggis,” for which I 
am indebted to a deceased brother-in-law—a man 
of Aberdeen, and a devoted admirer of Burns. 
The line is, as usually printed : — 

“ Your pin would serve to mend a mill.” 


The idea being, I conclude, that the skewer which 
bound the haggis together would serve in time of 


need to mend a mill—a very poetical exaggera- | 


tion indeed. 
But my informant insisted that the reading 


should be — 


“ Your pin would serve to turn a mill,”— 


for that “pin,” which he pronounced peen, meant 
juice; and that the line proclaimed the liquor 
included in the bag to be enough to seta mill 
a-going. 

May I ask: 1. Does pin, in the dialect of 
Aberdeen, signify juice? 2. Do any editions ex- 
hibit the reading suggested ? 

* Seated on the Liffey is the town of Leixlip (now 
spoken Leisslip), which takes its name from a cataract 


in immediate proximity called the “Salmon Leap” | 
lt is worthy of | 
note, the tendency of the letter x in topographical names | 
Another example of this is | 


(Old Norse Laz lipr=salmon leap). 


to become softened to s. 
found in the Scotch river-name Lossie, in old records 
called * Loxa” = Old Norse Lazd, salmon river. 


We know, on the authority of evi- | 
dence not to be gainsaid, that Lancashire was a | 


3. Whether it is | 


| usual to close the orifice of the haggis with a 
| wooden peg? I have seen it sewed with thread? 
ScorTo-PHILvs, 
In the paragraph called “The Text of Burns” 
| it is hazarded that Shelley might easily have had 
his celebrated lines suggested to him by an old 
magazine poem beginning — 
“Come, gentle sleep! image of death,” — 
might he not rather have remembered his Virgil, 
“ Tum consanguineus Leti sopor” (Zneid, 6, 278)— 
when he wrote — 
“ How wonderful is Death— 
Death and his brother Sleep!” 
ELuis Rieu. 
Contnessy Famity (4" S. viii. 165, 253.)—In 
answer to query No. 3, the language is either 
Spanish or Portuguese. If Spanish, the ortho- 
| graphy is obsolete, and the ne is a mistake for no. 
Thus corrected, the meaning runs—“ Soldiers, be 
| doers, not talkers.” If it be Portuguese, I will 
not attempt to explain it, since of the orthography 
and grammar of that language I know nothing. 
HERMENTRUDE. 
| “Tar Seven Wuistters” (4* S. viii. 68, 134, 
| 196, 268.)—During a thunder-storm which passed 
| over this district on the evening of September 6, 
| on which occasion the lightning was very vivid, 
| an unusual spectacle was witnessed; immense 
flocks of birds were flying about, uttering doleful 
| affrighted cries as they passed over the locality, 
| and for hours they kept up a continual whistling 
like that made by sea-birds, There must have 
| been great numbers of them, as they were also 
observed at the same *” .e, as we learn by the 
| public prints, in the es of Northampton, 
Leicester, and Linc 
The next day, as my « svant was driving me to 
a neighbouring village, this phanomenon of the 
flight of birds became the subject of conversation, 
| and on asking him what birds he thought they 
were, he told me “they were what were called 
‘The Seven Whistlers,’ and that whenever they 
| were heard it was considered a sign of some great 
| calamity, and that the last time he heard them 
was the night before the great Hartley Colliery 
| explosion ; he had also been told by soldiers that 
| if they heard them they always expected a great 
| slaughter would take place soon.” 

Curiously enough, on taking up the newspaper 
the following morning, I saw headed in large let- 
| ters—“ Terrible Colliery Explosion at Wigan, 
| &c. &e. This I thought would confirm my mans 
| belief in “ The Seven Whistlers.” A. 8. 

Kettering. 

It strikes me as curious that Mr. PEARSON 
should hear on a Lancashire moor a tradition of 
| superstition so similar to that which I have 

heard on the Bosphorus with reference to certain 
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flocks of birds about the size of a thrush, which fly | 


up and down the channel, and are never seen to 
rest either on the land or water. I was informed 
by the man who rowed the caique that they 
were the souls of the damned, and condemned to 
perpetual motion. VIATOR. 
Str Partie Firzwaryn (3S. vii. 55; 4% §S. 
viii. 210.)—The second part of the Patent Roll 
for 10 Hen. VI. speaks of a college founded for the 
souls of Richard Whityngton and Alice his wife, 
the founders; and also for the souls of Dominus 
William Whityngton and Domina Joan his wife, 
of Ivo Fitzwaryn and Matilda his wife, re- 
latives of the said Richard and Alice. In the 
will of James Lord Audley a bequest is left to 
Fulk Fitzwaryn and Philip his uncle. ( Test. Vet. 
i, 118.) Philip Fitzwaryn and Constance his wife 
were living 40 Edward III. (ot. Pat.), and 
Philip in 9 Rich. II. (#.) I think: it will be found 
that Philip was the son of Fulk, second Lord 
Fitzwaryn, and Margaret, daughter of James Lord 
Audley. Sir William’s title of “le frére” does 


not, as I understand it, mean that he had a brother | 
of that name, but that he was the brother of the | 
baron, and that there was another Sir William, | 
| LASHAM, mine diflering only in size, which mea- 
| sures twenty-one inches by seventeen inches, and 


probably his uncle or cousin, from whom it was 
necessary to distinguish him. 

Richard Whittington was the famous “ thrice 
lord mayor of London.” Of what family was his 
wife Alice? I suspect the relationship with the 
Fitzwaryns came through her. 


pedigree), and his wife Malet, daughter of Wil- 
iam Lord of Whittington. There was a William 
Fitzwaryn, who died before 1290, whose wife 
Alice survived him, and had licence to marry 
whom she would. Were these the ancestors of 
Richard or Alice Whittington? The relationship 
between them and Philip would in that case be 
very remote. Eva was a family name with the 
Fitzwaryns. HeERMENTRUDE. 


Hoeartn’s Portrait or Dr. Jonnson (4 S. 
viii. 166, 217, 268.)—The artist, who related to 
me the anecdote about Hogarth, did not say that 
the sketch was made by him upon his thumb- 
nail, which I am persuaded he would have men- 
tioned had it been so. I quite understood him to 
mean that Hogarth made it on paper of some sort. 

F. C. H. 

Git or Gnytr (4 S. viii. 77, 217.)\—I am 
aware that Haldérsen gives “gil, hiatus, fissura 
montium, alveus; also, at gilia, diducere, alyeum 
facere” ; but this does not prove either that gil is 
derived from at gilia, or that the Keltic glen is 
derived from Norsk gil (with the definite article 


affixed, gil-inn). Such a derivation is not reason- | 


able. On the other hand, there being a tendency 


| first names, 


According to | 
Burke the Fitzwaryns were descended from Gua- | 
rine de Metz, a member of the royal house of Lor- | 
raine (with whom I have never met in any Lorraine | 


to affix n, as in tarn, durn (conf. Durnford) for 
tar, dar (i. e. dur, dwr), we can easily see how 
gil = water, may become giln, glen. I cannot 
prove that gi/, a ravine, is Keltic; but inasmuch as 
the names used for rivers, ravines, glens, wadies 
are found etymologically connected, I do not see 
that gil, a ravine, may not be the same word as 
gil in Gilford, which is, without doubt, the same 
as the first syllable in Guildford, Culford, Ilford, 
Alford, Eiford—in all which names the first syl- 
lable is, in my opinion, merely an inversion of the 
Keltic (i, a stream, with a prefix in the three 
Gill may be, as Mr. Drxon says, a 
common surname in Craven, but it is not peculiar 
to that part of England. It is merely another 
orthography of Will, Bill, Quill, from William. 
R. S, CHARNOCK. 

Gray’s Inn. 

P.S. The word glenn is found in Irish chronicles 
two hundred years before the Northmen appeared 
in Ireland (see ‘‘ Chron. Scot.” in Chron. e¢ Mem, 
of G. B. and I, p. 75). 


a similar engraving to the one described by Mr. 


published by W. Dicey, Bow Churchyard, but no 
date. As to its merits or value, I know nothing ; 
but should feel much obliged to be informed. 
Ros, Earte Way. 
111, Union Road, S.E. 


BIsHOPS CALLED PresuLEs (4 §, viii. 262.)— 
William Taylor’s opinions are too well known to 
expect from him anything respectful of Christian 
bishops. When he tells us that “On the eve of 
great festivals, and after the close of the love 
feasts, the young people danced on a stage in the 
choir,” and goes on to say, with provoking sup- 
pression of truth, that “Scaliger thinks that the 
bishops were called presules, a presiliendo, because 
they set up the dance” (Historic Survey of Ger- 
man Poetry, i. 149), this Deistical writer would 
leave it to be inferred that the title of Presul was 
thus conferred at first upon Christian bishops, 
because they set up the dances at the love-feasts. 
He ought in common fairness to have explained 
the real origin of the term. It was a pagan title, 
connected with a college of priests at Rome, who 
were called Salit, and held their feasts on the first 
of March in honour of the god Mars. The first 
elder who presided over the rest was called Pre- 
sul. The Salii certainly celebrated their feasts 
with dances, and their name was most probably 
thence derived—qu. a saliendo? But the title of 
Presul signifies qui aliis preest, and it is much 
more probable that it was given to bishops on 
this account. The Christians, it is well known, 
adopted pagan titles, and adapted them to Chris 
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tian offices; as they called the pope Pontifex 
maximus, and all the other bishops Ponisfices. 
And so in the case before us the title of Presul 
was given to bishops, because they were the heads 
of the Christian priesthood, as the pagan presules 
were the heads of the priests of Mars. The 
eminent Canonist Ferraris thus explains the term: 
“ Episcopus dicitur Presul, quia in Concilio pre- 
sidet”; and cites Cap. Quod translationem, de 
temporth. Ordinat. See Ferraris, ad verbum “ Epis- 
copus,” art. i. n. 3. F. C. H. 
“Tue Feton Sowr” (4 8, viii. 258.) —There 
is no doubt that the “ Felon Sowe” first appeared 
in Whitaker's History of Craven (p. 418); but 
was the MS. from which he printed it a genuine 
antique, or was it a modern forgery? A refer- 
ence to it, if it be now in existence, would settle 
the matter. If the ballad be really old, it is far 
too curious for us willingly to permit the stain of 
bastardy to remain upon it. Cornus. 


Tue Two-HEADED NIGHTINGALE (4™ §., viii. 
240), “more prodigious than the child, at the 
Swan by Charing Cross, with two heads” (Hick- 
eringill’s Gregory, Father-Greybeard, 1673, p- 28). 

W. C. B. 

Carprn Arms (4* §, viii. 262.)—The arms of 
Carden, Bart., of Templemore, co. Tipperary, are 
thus described in Burke’s General Armory, Lon- 
don, 1842: Argent, a mascle gules between three 
pheons sable. Crest: A pheon, sable. Motto: 
“ Fide et amore.” J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Was Dr. Jonnson a Syurr-taker ? (4% S. viii, 
264.) —Was the author of the article in Cham- 
bers’s Journal thinking of Frederick the Great ?>— 

“ Frederick the Great took a profusion of snuff from a 
leathern pocket in his waistcoat. His manner of doing 
this was remarkable, almost peculiar to himself, not 
quite."—A Pinch—of Snuff, p. 134 (London, R. Tyas, 


1840). 
T. W. C. 
Many probably of the snuff-takers of Dr. John- 
son's time took it out of their waistcoat pockets, 
instead of a box. Ihave been told that it was 
no uncommon thing for gentlemen who so in- 
dulged to have the waistcoat pocket lined with tin 
for that express purpose. I cannot presume to say 
whether such was the Doctor's habit : to him, I 
should imagine, the tin wauld have proved more 
“fragrant” than the pinch. F. Purixort. 


I have always understood that the Doctor's 
own reply to the above query was—* Sir, had 
the Almighty intended my nose to be a dust-hole, 
he would have turned it upside down.” 

Gh, Mudie 

Fattow = Farr (4 §. viii. 263.\—If Carer 
Ermine will consult my Cleveland Glossary (of 


tom. i. p. 205, Amst. 1759, 4to. 


which several copies were sent to Stockton), he 
will find an answer to his query under the word 
“Faugh,” faughing. And THomas Donson will 
find * Kemp * (4 §, viii, 264) explained in the 
same volume. J. C. ATKINSON, 
Danby-in-Cleveland. 


Prprerer or TUNSTALL OF THURELAND CastiR 
(4% S. viii. 264) is given in Baines’s JZistory of 
Lancashiré ( { vols. 4to), iv. 616. L. L. H. 


Hetvetrvs (4% §. viii. 139, 271.)—I venture 
to think, dear Mr. Editor, that your learned cor- 
respondent Mr. T. J. Bucxton’s classical criticism 
would have lost none of its pith and value in the 
eves of the readers of “ N. & Q.” had he, instead 
of calling “blockheads” (!) such men as Helye 
tius (De l’ Esprit) and Voltaire (“qui n’en man- 
quait pas”’), simply corrected the former's lapsus 
calamt, and stated, without “laughing in his 
sleeve,” that “ Res est sacra miser” is to be found 
in Seneca, the philosopher's fourth epigram. 


P. A. L, 


.)—I remember 


ed 


Umpretrias (4S. viii. 128, 27 


being told by my great-aunt that it used to bea 
great sight to see the sexton hold the parish 


umbrella over the vicar of St. Mary Redcliffe, 
J 


Bristol, when it rained, during a funeral. My 
aunt .died in 1852, and was then upwards of 
eighty vears of age. C. W. Pexxy. 
Wellington College. 
There has recently been published at the office 
of the Commissioners of Patents for Inventions 


| Abridqments of Snecifications relating to Umbrellas, 


Parasols, and Walking Sticks, 1780-1866.” Many 
of these patents are verv curious, and the intro- 
duction contains a earefully written history of 
umbrellas. The price of this little blue book is 
only 10d Joun Preeor, Jux. 

The following extracts from Governor Ryk 
Van Tulbagh’s “ Praal and Praacht ” reculations 
or sumptuary laws for the Cape Colony, dated 
1752, bearing on the subject of umbrellas, are 
worthy of a place in their history. 

Art. 6 says, as regards large umbrellas, “ It is 
ordered that no one less in rank than a junior 
merchant, or those among the citizens of equal 
rank, and the wives and daughters of those only 
who are or have been members of any council, 
shall venture to use umbrellas.” 

Art. 7 provides “That those who are less in rank 
than merchants shall not enter the castle in fine 
weather with an open umbrella.” H. H. 

Portsmouth. 


Varro Atactnus: “Crepruvs esse Dros”? 


(4 §. viii. 305.)—Bishop Jer. Taylor quotes the 
line, and the reference in Eden’s edition (iii. 451) 
isto Burmanni Anthol. Lat. Epigram. lib. ii. ep. 37, 
E. MarsHatt. 
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Errmotocy or “ Lzerroy” (4 S. viii. 186, | 
269.)—BriiBo ought to be handeuffed. Wedder- 
burn is topographical, also Swinburn ; burn, burne 
=bourn, a rivulet. For the rest, cf. Wed-more, 
Wedder-lea; Swin-don, Swine-ford. As to Le 
Froy (qu. Le Froid), about equal to our Frost. 1) 
hold that Ze must be the French article. Pace, 
Dr. Coarnock—Is not ZZwm in Humfrey heme 
or house, ¢. e. home; frey P 


frid or frith, peace! 
, VurBuM Sap. 
I cannot agree with Briso that the surnames 
Lefroy, Wedderburn, and Swinburne are respec- 
tively derived from two Norsk personal names 
Wedderburn is more probs ably from a geo graphical 
name. Wedderburn is the appellation of castles 
in Forfar and Berwick; and Wedder is found at 
the commencement of other local names in Scot- 
land. The first part of the name is the Keltic 
auedhur (whence the Adur, Adour, Adder, Haiter, 
Otter, Atter[t], Eider, Oder), water; perhaps 
one of the earliest corruptions from S3wp. Instead 
of making Swinburne a compound of two Norsk 
names, your correspondent would have been nearer 
the mark had he translated it “ youthful bear”; 
metaphorically, “ youthful caw Conf. the Erse 
personal names from cu, a dog, gen. con, meta- 
horically used for “hero.” The surname Swin- 
o— may sometimes be from Swinburn in 
Northumberland, so called from a stream. Swin, 
Swine are names of rivers, not only in England, 
but also in Continental Europe. 
Rt. S. CHarnock. 
Gray’s Inn. 


Brass Locket (4™ S. viii. 262.) —From the 
description given by your correspondent of the 
locket, I should pronounce it to be very like a 
medal, if it be not actually a medal rather than | 
a locket, with the head of the Saviour on the ob- 
verse, and the head of the Blessed Virgin Mary on 
the reverse. This sort of medal is well known, 
and is usually worn around the neck by Catholics, 
laymen and women, and is worn also attached to 
rosaries, &c., by religious men and women, or 
those who are devoted by vow to an exclusively 
religious life. I have seen very many of them ; 
they vary, too, as to the figures “with which they 
are impressed, some bearing the heads of saints, 
&e. There are lockets so Seprensed, and are used 
as reliquaries. Maurice Lenin, M.R.LA, 

Limerick. 

The locket found at Bristol is an article very 
common among Catholics. C. (1.) does not say 
whether it opens. If it does, it was a re liquary to 
hold sacred relics; if not, it was s imply a pious 
memorial, a sort of double medal of = rw" 
and the Blessed Virgin Mary. . C. H. 


A Dustin Traprrron (4" S., viii. 263.)—The 
tradition referred to by H. H. was current many 
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years ago, and was believed in. If 1 do not err, I 
remember to have read the circumstance in one 
of the Dublin newspapers when I was very very 
young. Mavrice Lenrman, M.R.LA. 


Percy ork Percenay oF CHALDFIELD (4" §. 
viii. 102, 157, 210.)—It is unnecessary to account 
for the termination hay in Percehay, which is an 
easy corruption from Percy. Conf. the name 
Moxhs ay, a probable corruption of Moxey or Moxy, 
t. @. Moggy or Moggie, a nurse-name of Margaret; 
Wilday for Wildey, Wildy, Wildie. The Percy 
family is said to have been originally from Perei, 
a town of France, dep. Manche. 

R. S. CHARNOCK. 

Gray’s Inn. 

Five Orpers or Friars (4" 8. viii. 262.)—As 
to the number of orders of friars, there were, 
previous to the second council of Lyons in 1274, 
many more than five. Since that council, which 
abolished all mendicant friars, except the Domi- 
niceme, Franciscans, Carmelites, and Augustinians, 
no other friars have been formally acknowledged 
as such ; though in some places others have been 
tolerated. Among these were the Crucifers, al- 
luded to in the citation from Erasmus, though it 
dloes not appear to which order of them he refers. 
There was an order of Crucifers in Italy, which 
e ~ man till 1656, when it was abolished ‘by Pope 

lexander VII. Another order of Crucifers was 
in Syria, and was said to have been founded by 
St. Cyriacus, the Bishop of Jerusalem, who is re- 
ported to have shown St. Helen where to find the 
holy cross. Another order of them existed in 
Portugal, and another in Belgium, and this pro- 
bably is the one mentioned by Erasmus. 

C. H. 


“‘ Cruciferorum,” ¢. e. the Friars of St. Cross, 
called Crutched or Crossed Friars. Have they any 
other distinctive name, personal or topographical, 
indicative of the name of their founder, or the 
place where they first originated ? A. H. 


Srr Tuomas Kytson (4 S. viii. 263.) — He 
lived at Hengrave Hall, in Suffolk, a fine old 
Tudor mansion, where his descendant, Sir Edward 
R. Gage, Bart., now resides. He was @ lad when 
he married Joan Paget, and the union was a short 
one, as she died childless in 1558, and Lord 
Paget’s letter proposing the marriage (whick is 
printed in the History of Hengrave) was only 
written in the previous summer. In 1560 Kytson 
took another wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Cornwallis, of Brome, i in Suffolk, and by 
her had a son, who died young, and two daugh- 
ters. Of these Margaret, the eldest, married Sir 
Charles Cavendish of Welbeck Abbey. He had 
no issue by her, but by his second wife was father 
of the Duke of Neweastle. On the death of Mar- 
garet Cavendish her sister Mary became heiress of 
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Hengrave, and marrying Thomas, first Earl Rivers, 
had several daughters and coheirs, of whom the 
third, Lady Penelope D’Arcy, inherited the Kyt- 
son estates. She married Sir John Gage, Bart., 
of Firle, and whilst her eldest son, succeeding to 
Firle, was ancestor of the Viscounts Gage, the 
second, Edward, inherited his mother’s estate, 
and was the first baronet of Hengrave, being so 
created in 1662 ' Gort. 


)\— The Italian 
nail (a “ ten- 


Drats (4"° S. vii. passim; viii. 274 
peasants make a cheap dial. A larg: 
penny ”’) is fixed intoa white stuccoed wall, and its 
shadow is observed at different hours, and its ex- 
tremity is figured from the church clock, or from 
some well-regulated watch. These dials are not 
quite correct, but they make an approach to the 
truth, and serve in lieu of better time-markers. I 
have assisted in the making of one or two 

James Henry Drxon. 

105.) 
rlin Picture 

, my learned 


Tue AvstriAn Lip (2° §S., oe —~Some 


years ago, as I was to pying r in the Be 
Gallery a portrait of Charles a B id 
friend Dr. Waagen coming upto me said: “I was 
here not ago with Archduke Maximilian 
(the accomplished and lamented late I:mperor of 
Mexico), when, looking at this portrait, he pointed 
at the thick under lip, and smiling said, ‘Da ist 
unsere dumme dsterreichische Lippe.’”’ It will be 
remembered that Mary of Burgundy, the only 
daughter and heiress of C harles, married Maxi- 
was 


A. L. 


long 


milian of Austria, and she, in all likelihood, 


the originator of the “ Austrian lip.” 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Calendar of State Papers and MSS. 
Affairs existing in the Archives 
Venice, and in other Libraries of Northern Italy. 
Vol. IV. 1527-1533. Edited by Rawdon Brown. 

Calendar of State Pape rs. Domestic Series of the Reign 
of Elizabeth, Addenda 1566-1579, pre served in Her 
Majesty's Public Record Office. Edited by Mary Anne 
Everett Green, 

Calendar of State Papers Domestic Series, of the Reign 
of Charle@., 1658-1639, preserved in Her Majesty's 
Public Record Office. Edited by John Bruce, Esq,, 
F.S.A., and W. Douglas Hamilton, Esq., F.S.A. 
Everything betokens a busy publishing season; this 

will bring a pressure on the brief space which we can 

devote to such matters for notices of books of popular 
interest. We desire, therefore, to call attention to the 
labours of the intelligent and diligent workers at the 

Record Office and elsewhere, who, under the directions 

of the Master of the Rolls, and in their quiet unosten- 

tatious way, are performing so much good preliminary 
work for the future historians of England. ‘The three 

Calendars, whose titles we have just transcribed, all bear 

on their very titles evidence of their value and utility. 

In a brief but instructive Introduction to his Calendar of 

Venetian Papers, Mr. Rawdon Brown vividly and effec- 

tively pictures the state of affairs in Europe during 


relating to English 
and Collections of 


| tic 


the eventful years to which his volume relates; and then, 
seeing that the original documents noted in the book will 
not be themselves generally accessible, calendars them 
with considerate fullness, and readers them easily avail- 
able by a very complete Index. Mrs. Everett Green’s 
Calendar tains the Addenda of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign from the year 1566 to 1579. These Addenda 
consist of papers discovered in the Exchequer sacks, 
which have been sorted during the last fourteen years: 
of the Conway P: “P ers, given to the Office by the Mar- 
quess of Hertford; of misplaced dated papers, and of 
undated papers whose dates have at length been estab- 
lished ; of unofficial papers addressed to re sidents abroad, 
or of similar papers written by residents abroad or Eng- 
lish Catholic fugitives; of papers relating to the Channel 
Islands, and of the Border Correspondence. ‘The collee- 
tion is very miscellaneous, but, as Mrs. Green shows in 
her pleasant Introduction, contains much that is inter- 
esting and valuable. 
The third Calendar on our 
> late Mr. Bru . ond has bee 
he by Mr. W. Douglas Hamilton, to whose assistance 
in the preparation of the preceding volumes that accom- 
plished scholar and excellent man has borne frequent and 
gener US ny. It is clear that Mr. Hamilton is 
us of treading in the steps of the Gamaliel at whose 
eet he wa ight up, and the present volume affords 
evidence that he is fitted forthe task. Though the papers 
lared it belong to the end of 1638 and the be- 
¢ of 1639, they are very numerous. Their special 
value is pointed out by Mr. Hamilton in his Introdac- 
n, who rightly remarks that they contain, among 
other things, a vast fund of biographical information. 


con 


list is one commenced by 
n very jacdiciously com- 


testin 


cal 
ginnin 


Satan’s Invisible World discovered, by George Sinclair, 
Professor of Philosophy and Mathematics in the Uni- 

of Glasgow, 1654-1696. Reprinted from the 
Original Edition published at Edinburgh in 1685, 
Accompanied with a Bibliographical Notice and Sup- 
plement, §&c. (T. G. Stevenson, Edinburgh.) 

This reprint, of which the impression extremely 
limited, is from the first edition of one of the most curious 
books ever written by a learned professor, and one of the 
most popular circulated for many years in Scotland, and 
which continued to be reprinted as late as the vear 1814. 
The first edition is of extreme rarity. It is here care- 
fully reproduced in fac-simile under the editorship of the 
worthy publisher, who has made it for all literary pur- 
vastly superior to the original by an interesting 
biographical and bibliographical introduction, by print- 
ing with it the additional relations which appeared in 
the edition in 1764, and by some very curious 
supplemental notes. 


versity 


18 


poses 
issued 


300KS RECEIVED.—The Fair Maid of Perth, or St. 
Valentine's Day. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. (A. & C. 
Black.) The story in this new volume of the “ Centen- 
ary Waverley ” formed the second series of the Chronicles 
of the Can i . It was very successful, and to the 
present time a great favourite with many readers.— 

| A Biographica | Guide to the Divina Commedia of Dante 
Alighieri, by Frances Locock (Bentley), containing 48 

it does a brief account of the numerous historical and 
mythological persons mentioned in the Divina Commedia, 
cannot fail to be useful to all students of Dante; and as 
the names are arranged alphabetically, it is adapted to 
all editions of that great work.—Patents for Inventions. 
A bridgments of Specifications relating to Umbrellas, Para- 
sols, and W ‘alkingsticks, A.D. 1780-1866. (Patent Office.) 
We commend such of our readers as desire to know some- 
thing of the origin and history of umbrellas, &c., to refer 

| to the Introduction to this little volume, which contains a 
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great deal of curious information brought together with 
great industry and intelligence. 

We proceed, in conformity with our promise of last 
week, to lay before our readers a few notices of the books 
in preparation for the coming Season; and we think 
they will agree with us, that great as may be the material 
progress of England, it is fully equalled by its literary 
activity, and that the reading world of next year will not 
faint for lack of food :— 

Mr. Morray’s quarterly list of forthcoming works 
commences with a new volume of what is called “ The 
Speaker's Commentary,” “The Holy Bible; with an Ex- 
planatory and Critical Commentary, and a Revision of the 
Translation. By Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican 
Charech.” Edited by Canon M.A. The 
volume will contain *‘ The Historical Books”: Joshua, by 
Rev. T. E. Espin, B.D.; Judges, Ruth, Samuel, by the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells; and Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Esther, by Rev. G. Rawlinson, M.A.—* Aris- 
totle,” by George Grote, 2 vols. Narrative of the 
First Exploratory Journey to High Tartary, Yarkand, 
and Kashgar,” by Robert Shaw, British Commissioner in 
Ladak.—* At Home with the Patagonians,” by Georg 
C. Musters, R.N.—A Second Series of “ Ephemera,” by 
Lord Lyttelton.—* Rude Stone Monuments in all Coun- 
tries; their Age and Uses,” by James Fergusson, F.K.S., 
with 200 illustrations.—*“ The Life and Times of Henry 
Cooke, D.D., President of Assembly’s College, Belfast,” 
by his Son-in-Law, J. L. Porter, D.D.—* History of British 
Commerce from the Conclusion of the Seven Years’ War 
to the Present Time,” by Professor Leone Levi, F.S.A.— 
“Round the World, by a Boy,” edited by Samuel Smiles. 
—*“ St. Chrysostom ; his Life and Times,” by Rev. W. R. 
W. Stephens, M.A.—* Christianity viewed in Relation to 
the Present State of Society and Opinion,” by M. Guizot. 
—*Character,” by Samuel Smiles.—The Third Volume 
of the “Marquis De Beauvoir’s Voyage Round the 
World.”—*“ Essays on Cathedrals,” by various Writers, 
edited, with an Introduction, by J. S. Howson, D.D., 
Dean of Chester. Uniform with the “Church and the 
Age.”—“ The Works of Alexander Pope,” edited, with 
Notes, by Rev. Whitwell Elwin. Vol. VIII. containing 
350 unpublished Letters. —“ A Biography of Lord Byron, 
and a Critical Essay on his Place in Literature,” by Carl 
Elze. Translated from the German.—* The Supplemer 
tary Despatches of the late Duke of Wellington,” edited 
by his Son. Vol. XILV.—* The Civil and Political Cor- 
respondence of the late Duke of Wellington,” edited by 
his Son. Vol. IV, 


Messrs. LonGMAns’ announcements for the present 
season include “ Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works of 
the late Henry Thomas Buckle, edited, with a Biographical 
Notice, by Helen Taylor,” 3 vols—“ Memoir of Pope Six- 
tusthe Fifth,” by Baron Hiibner, translated by Hubert E. H. 
Jerningham.—* Essays on Historical Truth,” by Andrew 
Bisset.—“ Popular Romances of the Middle Ages,” by 
George W. Cox, M.A., and Eustace Hinton Jones.—*“ The 
Royal Institution: its Founder and its First Professors,’ | 
by Dr. Bence Jones.—* The Imperial and Colonial Consti- | 
tution of the Britannic Empire,” by Sir Ed. Creasy, M.A. 
—*The Miscellaneous Writings of the late John Coning- 
ton, M.A., including a complete Prose Translation of 
Virgil’s Works, with an Introductory Memoir by H. J. 
8. Smith, M.A.,” edited by J. A. Symonds, M.A.—* The 
Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland: Swift, i 


Cook, s-cond 


5vo.—** 


Flood, 
Grattan, O'Connell,” by W. E. H. Lecky, M.A.—“ Hart- 
land Forest; a Legend of North Devon,” by Mrs. Bray. 
—‘The Daughters of the King and other Poems,” by | 
Walter Sweetman.—“ Jottings during the Cruise of 
H.M.S. Curacoa among the South Sea Islands in 1865,” 
by Julius Brenchley, M.A., F.R.G.S.—“The Pentateuch | 
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and Book of Joshua Critically examined,” by the Right 
Rev. John William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal, 
Part v1.—* The Popes of Rome and the Popes of the 
Oriental Orthodox Church: an Essay on Monarchy in 
the Church, with especial reference to Russia,” by the Rev. 
Cesar Tondini, Barnabite—“ Mankind: their Origin and 
Destiny.” —“ A History of the Gothic Revival,” by Charles 
L. Eastlake, F.R.I.B.A.—“ Three Centuries of Modern 
y,” by Ch Duke Yonge; and by the same 
“Lectures on English Literature.” ~ 


irles 


Messrs. Macmittan & Co. announce, among many 
other novelties —“ Historical Essays,” by E. A. Freeman, 
M.A., D.C.L.—“ Old Testament Legends, or Traditionarv 
Lives of the Old Testament Patriarchs, Prophets, and 
Kings,” by the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, M.A., 2 vols. 
cr. 8vo.—* Raphael of Urbino and his Father, Giovanni 
Santi,” by J. D. Passavant, formerly Director of the 
Museum at Frankfort, with twenty illustrations, —“ A 
Portfolio of Cabinet Pictures,” after Turner, Callcott, 
Constable, and Birket Foster, reproduced in Colours by 
R. Clay, Sons, & Taylor.—* The Ministry of Nature,” 
by the Rev. Hugh Macmillan,—“ The Theory of Political 
Economy,” by W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., Professor of 
Logie and Political Economy in Owens College, Man- 
chester.—* A Treatise on the Origin, Nature, and Varie- 
ties of Wine,” being a complete Manual of Viticulture 
and (Enology, by J. L. W. Thudicum, M.D., and August 
Dupré, Ph.D.— “Experimental Mechanics,” Lectures 
delivered at the Royal College of Science for Ireland, by 
R. S. Ball, M.A., Professor of Applied Mathematics and 
Mechanics, with numerous illustrations.—“ Patty,” by 
Katherine S. Macquoid, reprinted from Fraser’s Maga- 
zine.—*‘ The Southern States since the War,” by Robert 
Somers. — New and cheaper edition of “ Crabb Robin- 
son’s Diary,” 2 vols. —“The Philology of the English 
longue,” by John Earle, M.A., Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon at Oxford.—New and complete edition of Canon 
Kingsley’s “ Poems,” containing “ The Saint's Tragedy,” 
“ Andromeda,” and “ Miscellaneous Poems.” —“ Behind 
the Looking-Glass, and What Alice Found There,” by the 
Author of Alice’s “ Adventures in Wonderland,” with 
fifty illustrations by Tenniel. — “ Moonshine,” Fairy 
Tales by E. H. Knatchball-Huge M.P., with illus- 
trations by W. Brunton.—* A Christmas Cake in Four 
Quarters,” by Lady Barker, author of “Stories About, 
&c.,” with illustrations by Jellicoe. —“ Nine Years 
Old,” by the Author of “St. Olave’s,” illustrated by 
Frélich.—“* The Pleasant Tale of Puss and Robin, and 
their Friends Kitty and Bob,” told in Pictures by Fri- 
lich, and in Rhymes by Tom Hood.—* The Lost Child,” 
by Henry Kingsley, with eight illustrations by Frélich. 
“Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe,” pictured by Frdélich 


| and narrated by the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” 


with twenty-four illustrations. —“A Book of Golden 
Deeds of All Times and All Countries,” gathered and 
narrated anew by the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” 
new edition, with twenty-four illustrations by Frélich.— 
“ A Storehouse of Stories,” Second Series, edited by the 
Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 

Messrs. BENTLEY announce for the forthcoming sea- 
son :—* The Life of Archbishop Parker, forming the New 
Volume of ‘The Lives of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury.’ by Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D.—* Holbein and 
his Time,” by Professor Woltmann, translated by F. E. 
Bunnett, with sixty beautiful illustrations from the chief 
works of Holbein.—“ Lives of the Princes of the House 
of Condé,” by H.R.H. the Duke d’Aumale, translated by 
the Rev. R. Brown Borthwick.—“ketters and other 
Writings of the late Edward Denison, M.P. for Newark,” 
edited by Sir Baldwyn Leighton, Bart.—* Letters of 
Mary Russell Mitford,” Second Series, edited by Henry 
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Chorley.—*“ Letters from India,” by the Hon. Emily 
Eden.—* The Fortunate Islands,” by M. Pegot-Ogier.— 
“*Twenty-Five Years of my Life,” 
martine,” translated by the Right Hon. Lady Herbert.— 
“ Memories of the British Museum,” by Robert Cowtan— 
* Jerusalem: the City of Herod and Saladin,” by Walter 
Besant, M.A., and E. H. Palmer, M.A.—*“ Wanderings 
in War Time,” by Samuel Capper. 

Messrs. Hurst & Buacketr announce among their 
forthcoming new works:—*The Literary Life of the 
Rev. William Harness, Vicar of All Saints, Knights- 
bridge, and Prebendary of St. Paul’s,” by the Rev. A. G. 
L’Estrange, 1 vol.—* Queen Charlotte Islands: a - arra- 
tive of Discovery and Adventure in the North P: 
by Francis Poole, C.E., edited by Ww. iseten, | witl 
map and illustrations,—* Hannah,” by the Author of 
“John Halifax,” 2 vols.—*“ Prairie Farms and Prairie 
Folk,” by Parker Gillmore, 2 vols. with illustrations.— 
“ Wilfrid Cumbermede,” by George MacDonald, LL.D., 
3 vols.—* The Cities of the Nations Fell,” by the Re Vv 
John Sones, D.D., 1 vol.—* The Lady ot Lyndo 
by Lady Bla 3 vols. —“ Mine Own Familiar Frien i's 
by the Hon. Se. Montgomery, 8 vols. 

Messrs. Henry Kine & Co. will shortly publish :— 
“Pleasure: a Holiday Book of Prose and Verse.” — 
“ Eastern Experiences,” by Lewin B. Bowring, Principal 
Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg, illustrated with Maps 
and Diagrams.—** Western India before and during the 
Matiny,” by Major-General Sir George Le Grand Jacob, 
K.C.8S.L—* The European in India,” by E. C. P. Hull. 
With a Medical Guide for An lo-Indians, by Dr. M 1ir.— 
“The Secret of Li Life,” dedicated by Spec ial Per- 


mission to Lord St. Leonards.—*“ Songs of Two W« 
by a new Writer. 














Messrs. Rrvixeron’s list is a long one :—*“ Diction 
ary of Doctrinal and Historical Theology,” by Various 
Writers, edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A.,, 
F.S.A.—“ The Psalms translated from the Hebrew,” with 
Notes, chiefly Exegetical, by William Kay, D.D.—* The 
Athanasian Creed Vindicated,” by J. S. Brewer, M.A.— 
“The Sayings of the Great Forty Days,” by the Bishop 
of Salisbury.—“ The Two Brothers, and other Poems,” by 
Edward Henry Bickersteth, M.A.—* Commentary on the 
Book of Isaiah, Critical, Historical, an ~ Prophetical,” by 
the Rev. T. R. Birks.—* The Life of S. Francis le Sales, 
Bishop and ieee of Geneva,” by the Author of “A 
Dominican Artist.”—* Historical Narratives,” fr 
Rassian, by H. C. Romanoff, Author of “ Sketches of the 
Rites and Customs of the Greco-Russian Church.” — ‘The 
Holy Catholic Church; its Divine Ideal, Ministry, and 
Institutions,” by Edward Meyrick ae D. Dia 
* Fables respecting the Popes of the Middle "a 
Contribution to Ecclesiastic: i History, by John Ne rm. 
Von Dillinger. Translated, with Introduction an d Ap- 
pendices, by Alfred Plummer, “A Glossary of 
Ecclesiastical Terms: containing Brief Explanations of 
Words used in Dogmatic Theology ; Liturgiology ; Church 
History and Antiquities ; Christian Art, Music, and Sym- 
bolism,” &c. &c. By various Writers. Edited by the Rev. 
Orby Shipley, M.A.—“ A Shadow of Dante: being an 
Essay towards studying Himself, his World, and his 
Pilgrimage,” by Maria Francesca Rosetti.—* A Selection 
from the Spiritual Letters of 8. Francis de Sales,” trans- 
lated by the Author of “ Life of S. Francis de Sales.” 








i 





Messrs. HatcHarp announce for early publication :— 
“Christian Exhortation; or, Sermons Preached in Country 
Churches,” Third Series, by the Rev. R. Drammond 
Rawnsley, M.A.—“ Scripture and Science not at Vari- 
ance,” by the Ven. Archdeacon Pratt, M.A.—“ Sunlight 
for the Sick Room: Meditations, Prayers, Hymns,” &c., 
large type.—“ The Kings of Israel and Judah,” an entirely 


by Alphonse de La- | 


| new book, by the author of the “ Peep of Day.” —* Oar 
Family Likeness, Illustrative of our Origin and De 
seent,” bytheVery Rev. the Dean of Carlisle.—“ The Tower 
of the Hawk, some Passages in the History of the House of 
Hapsburg,” by the author of “ Chillon,” &c. —* Gleanings 
from Nature; or, a Garden Tour with Aunt Bessie,” by 
Bertha E. Wright.—“ My First Year in Canada,” by the 
Right Rev. Ashton Oxenden, D.D., Bish: op of Montreal, 
&e.—* The Last Days of Jerusalem, a Song of Zion,” by 
S. W. Fullom, author of “ Rome under Pius IX.”; and 
“The Life of Christ,” by Sir George Stephen. 





Messrs. James PARKER & Co.’slist for the coming season 
contains—* The Last Twelve Verses of the Gospel according 
to St. Mark vindicated,” by John W. Burgon, B.D., with 
fac-similes.—* Sermons preached before the University of 
Oxford”: Third Series, from mpcccLxtt. to MPCCCLEE., 
By Samuel, sishop of Winchester * The Church’s 
Work in our Large Towns, ite intington, M.A. 
Poore r Classes of London, preached 
before the University of Oxford,” by Canon Gregory, M.A. 
—* The Principles of Divine Service ; or, an Inquiry con- 
cerning the True Manner of Understanding and Using 
the Order for rning and Evening Prayer, and for the 
Administration of the Holy Communion in the English 
Church,” by the Venerable Archdeacon Freeman, M.A.— 
“The Complete Poetical Works of the Rev. John Keble, 
M.A., late Vicar of Hursley.—“ Letters of Spiritual Coun- 
sel and Guidance,” by the late Rev. J. Keble, M.A., Vicar 
of Hursley.—* Memoir of the Rev. Joun Keble, late Vicar 
of Hursley,” by the Right Hon. Sir J. T. Coleridge, 
D.C.L. Third Edition, with Corrections and Additions.— 
‘Musings on the ‘Christian Year’ and ‘ Lyra Innocen- 
tium,’”’’ by Charlotte Mary Yonge.—* A Library Edition 
of the Annals of England: an Epitome of English His- 
tory, from Contemporary Writers, the Rolls of ‘Parlia- 
ment, and other Public Records,” revised and enlarged.— 

An Explanation of the Thirty-nine Articles; with an 
Epistle dedicatory to the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D.,” by A. 










*by Creorge 


— “Sermons on the 












I 
P. Forbes, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin.—* The Inner Life,” 
Hymns on the “Imitation of Christ,” by Thomas a 
Kempis. Designed es pecially for use at Holy Ce mmunion. 
By the Author of ‘Th ioughts from a Girl's Li “ Night 


and Eventide,” &e. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. announce :—“ Fairy 
Tales,” by Hans Christian Andersen, illustrated by 
twelve large designs in colour after original drawings by 
E. V. B., the text translated by H. L. D. Ward and A. 
Plesner.—Carl Werner's “ Nile Sketches,” painted from 
Nature during his Travels through Egypt, a series of 
water-colour drawings in perfect facsimile of the originals, 
large folio, with preface and descriptive text by Dr. A. E, 
Brehm and Dr. Dumichen.—* l)lustrations to Goethe's 
Faust,” by Paul Konewka, author of “ Illustrations to 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “ Falstaff 
and his Companions,” &c., the English text from Bayard 
Tay lor’s translation.—* St. George's Chapel, Windsor,” 
Eighteen Views, printed in permanent pigments, with 
descriptive letterpress by John Harrington.—* Gems of 
Dutch Art,” Twelve Photographs from the finest en- 
gravings in the British Museum, by Stephen Thompson, 
with descriptive letterpress by G. W. Reid, Keeper of 
the Prints, British Museum. — Viardot’s “ Wonders of 
Sculpture,” uniform with “ The Wenders of Italian Art,” 
&c., numerous illustrations.—“ Twenty Years Ago, from 
the Journal of a Girl in her Teens,” edited by the author 
of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” with illustrations by 
Sydney Hall.—* The Adventures of a Young Naturalist,” 
by Lucian Biart, with 117 illustrations on wood, edit d 
and — by Parker Gillmore—A new Volume of 
“ Essays,” by J. H. Friswell, uniform with “ The Gentle 


Life.”"—“ The Home Theatre,” by Mary Healy,—* Jack 
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Hazard and His Fortunes,” a Story of Adventure, by 
J. T. Trowbridge, numerous Sestratives. —* Ben Burton, 
or Born and Bred at Sea,” by W. H. G. Kingston, with 
illustrations by Sydney Hali.—« U nde r the Blue Sky,’ 
byCharles Mackay.—* Outlines of the Life of the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” by Rev. D. Mercier.—* Un ler the Palms,” 








a Volume of Verse lr. Steele, Ceylon Civil Service 
Messrs. BLACK WOODs Wi ill publis shane w work by Geor 
Eliot, a “Story of Provincial e,” in eight monthly 
parts.—“ Our Poor Relatio Col. 1 ; ley, 
C.B., with illustrations from d 3 by I t Gr — 
The third volume of “ M« the Li I of 
Henry Lord Brougham, written by himself.”—* Ancient 

















Classics for English Readers,” edited by the Rev. Ww. 
= Collins, M.A.—“ An Etymological and Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary of the I 1 wv Use in 
Schools and Colleges, an ral R 
—Vols. 2 and 3 of e Rhine | tier, 
1870, its Political a ry Col. W. 
Riistow, translated { Lay- 
land Needham —** Lilia Pe Jame 
Bateating —* Domest M. M Delt 
a new edition. KE] , ( trv 
by the late peerr 20r s F. W " edi- 
tion, revised and brought down to the pi it tim v 
G. T. Atkinson, B.A , F.C.S., Clifton Ce 

Pore AND Swirt’s Letrers.—Students of ¢ literary 
historv, and more especial! h of the er- 
ested in the 1 writings of | . will | l to 
hear that no less than seventy let writt P 
and Lord Orrery disclosing the secret hist ft 1 
lication of the Pope and Swift Correspon 
accidentally d ered at Lord Cork’ Rev. W 
Elwin, and will appear in the « th vol edit 
of Pope, which will likewise contain a 280 other 


unpublished lett 


Bistrcat Revistox.—The Revisers of the New Testa- 











ment Company met on Tuesday at the Je iulem Cham- 
ber for their 13th session. Eight met rs pr t 
—Vviz $ 1 Bristol, w ided 
the I s, tl Dean of Rh Ar 
deacons Bi I 1a I t Mas l l 
Canons Blakes I t 1 We 1 
Brown, Eadie, M , Moulton, Newth, R rts, 
Prebendary H M Hor l I » ! 
The company sat for n hours, and « l l the re- 


vision of the 11th chapter of St. Mark’s Gos 
















“THe Purtosrpuion.”—A New Series y 
sibliographical ul Literary Journal, 
tical notices of and extracts f 1 .~ cul , and lu- 
able old books, is annou l for } licat by Bout 
of New York. Among t 
will be found :-—H i I ot 
the Lege: $ mi 
Duo,’ ‘ Mer- 
eurius Trismezistus ; of t Por 
traits of Christ; Tisel oder Colloquia Dr arti 
Lather’s, 1 ; Literary Forgeries, Anci and Modern ; 
and many other paper interest. 





Westminster Piay.—Old Westminsters will be glad 
to hear that the Andria of Terence is in 1 l 
Queen’s Scholars for representation on the 
before Christmas, 








Tue Crystar Parace Aqvartum.—As we believe 
that, after Fraser’s Ma . “N. & Q.” was the first 
journal to call attention to the beauty and interest of 


Aquaria, or as they were then called Vi 
tainly the first to bring before the public Mr. 
Lieyd’s labours upon the subject, it was wi 
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satisfaction that we read in Nature of Thursday the 12th 
his very striking account of the magnificent Aquarium 
at the Crystal Palace, which has been erected under his 
superintendence, and which he is certainly justified in 

garding as a trophy to the zeal, intelligence, and in- 
domitab le perseverance with which he has laboured for 
yeurs to bring to perfee tion this beautiful application of 
and mechanical 


i nowledge, = to the promo- 
tion of the study of a most inte rest 


branch of Natural 
History—the study of Natural His tory generally being 
perhaps the most elevating and humanising which can 
be pursued, 


We heartily congratulate Mr. Lloyd on his 


| 
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Notices ta Correspondents. 





C. R. R.—Anne f the 


Hutchinson was the found 








Anti an partly in the New England colonies, and died 
Winches co. New York, in August, 1643. Her Life 
by G 2. Ellis is printed in the Second Series ‘of 
JS l Sparks’s Librarv of A rican Biography, xvi. 
169-376. Consult also Ripley and Dana’s New American 
( lia, ix. 396. 
GAupENTIUs.— Before again discussing rpc mtn 


of the Prin f Wales's ather, we d recom- 

ud our correspondent to peruse a work by “the late Dr. 
m, Bell, entitled New Readings for the Motto of the 
Prince of Wales, Parts 1. and 11. Consult also “N. & Q.” 


2. 
It S. iii. 106,168; S°¢S. iv. 209,317; x, 8, 39, 73, 97; 





S. vi. 199, 2389 


R. Passtncuam (Bath).—We donht whether there is 
any list of the creations of peers or baronets made by 
James II. after his abdication, except the one in “N. & Q.” 


Ss 102. Consult also 2.4 §, iii. 112, 219; 


« . Re 





« mids GOOG 

Autrrep W. Smitu (Bath).—% 
coloured flag of France at the Revolution 
nd white. Consult “N. & Q.” 294 §. vi. 
viii, 192, 218. 

FE. Grivrirns (Mollestan House).—Robert F. Herrey. 
whose Concordances are in English, is unknown to fame 
See “N. & Q.” 4% §, vii. 142. 





of t tri- 
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164, 198, 214; 
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